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LOOKING AHEAD. 


N the December issue of the Conremporary Review Sir 

Arthur Salter, with the full force of his knowledge and 

experience, dealt with the economic strategy necessary for 
the successful conduct of the war, and the co-ordination 
needed for exploitation of the Allies’ superior resources. It is 
economic organisation that will win the war. Whatever the 
final conclusion may be, and whatever material and moral 
results emerge from it, on those results economic considera- 
tions must exercise a paramount influence. But it may not be 
out of place to examine the possibilities from a different 
standpoint, so far as some experience in public life can enable 
me to do so. 

The columns of the daily and weekly press have for some 
time past been overflowing with torrents of opinion on what 
are styled “ War Aims,” a term which covers two entirely 
distinct conceptions, the first the refashioning of the map of 
the world by territorial readjustments ; the second the cre- 
ation of a new world in the moral sense, based either on a 
revived and improved League of Nations, or on a system of 
free Federal co-operation. In his memorable broadcast on 
November 26th, the Prime Minister more accurately defined 
War Aims as being the defeat of the enemy and the eradica- 
tion of the aggressive spirit ; other ideals, such as the adjust- 
ment of boundaries and the establishment of a new and 
friendly Europe, being more fitly called Peace Aims. However 
styled in the earlier stages of the war of 1914, it was the new 
map that monopolised attention. Britain staked out no fresh 
claims. That France should regain Alsace-Lorraine was an 
unquestioned axiom after war was declared. The German 
colonies would presumably be occupied, but nothing was said 
of their ultimate destiny. 

But with other countries it was a different story. If the 
Austrian Empire broke up, and if Turkey was hostile, what 
would Russia, Italy, Roumania and Bulgaria demand from 
the spoils? How could Serbia be fairly compensated? Had 
Greece any reasonable claims ? Some of us would have 
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welcomed afirm declaration from the Allies that whereas vic- 
tory, as always in the past, would mean just compensation to 
all who helped to win it, until it was achieved any attempt to 
define such gains was unwise because probably misleading. 
But this was not thought possible, lest it should swing the 
balance of wavering countries in the wrong direction. Some 
of the results were the hypothetical break-up of Turkey, 
which at this distance of time reads as a bad joke; and the 
ill-starred Pact of London of April 1915, to which much of 
Italy’s discontent with France and Britain can be traced. 
Other agreements, of a more secret nature, were still more 
pernicious; so that it is satisfactory to know that in the 
present contest there has been no temptation to indulge in 
any such legerdemain. 

That is by no means to assert that the map traced by the 
four treaties of the Paris Conference was quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus ; or that the utter defeat of Germany 
in the present struggle would mean its reintegration. Far 
from it ; even the revival of Bohemian and Polish nationality, 
to which we are pledged, in no way implies geographical 
retracing on an identical pattern. Equally, while by no means 
assuming that the existing distribution of colonies and 
dependencies all over the world is to be deemed eternal, it 
would be useless and dangerous to attempt any list of par- 
ticular places which, when peace once more reigns, might 
change hands and become the possession of some other 
Power, either by recovered ownership or as new acquisitions. 
Any consideration of a novel system whereby the less civilised 
regions of the world would be administered on a different basis 
must be touched on later. 

_The Treaty of Versailles has come in for some harsh criti- 
cism, but perhaps in view of the circumstances of the moment, 
and the special characteristics of the statesmen who framed it, 
it could scarcely have been other than it is. M. Poincaré used 
to speak of le Traité in the reverential accents in which a 
devout Mussulman might quote from the Koran. He was 
spared the spectacle of its demise and that of its three 
adjuncts, romantically named after the Paris environs, St. 
Germain, Trianon, Neuilly. Far more now remains of the 
Peace of Utrecht than of any of them. So the cry of “ Not 
another Treaty of Versailles ” goes up from the conquerors of 
1918 almost as loudly as from the conquered. As everybody 
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has recognised, it never was a treaty in the sense in which, for 
instance, commercial treaties are agreed between nations, but 
a declaration of terms imposed on an enemy who might again 
be formidable. Some of the terms were harsh, but they were 
subject to revision and mitigation. There were two possible 
policies, either to insist on the exact observance of the penal 
clauses—limitation of armaments, delineation of boundaries, 
and so on—or to study from the first, and to keep on studying, 
the complications and grievances that might follow the dis- 
satisfaction of Italy and the creation of the new Austria, the 
new Czech State, and the new Poland. As a matter of fact, 
neither policy was pursued. This was largely due to the un- 
happy prominence of reparations, which filled the foreground 
ot the landscape for the first five years after the end of the war. 
The occupation of the industrial district of the Ruhr Valley, 
in consequence of German default in respect of stipulated 
payments, always disapproved in Britain, is defended by 
French opinion not only as having produced a substantial 
payment, but as having established workable relations be- 
tween France and Germany. On the other hand, it is held to 
have stimulated the deep resentment which culminated in the 
present temper of the German people. Whichever view is held 
about this, while reparations were the main preoccupation of 
the victors the larger political outlook was likely to be 
obscured. It was of course also true that to France her future 
security must remain her first anxiety. It is indeed difficult 
to overstate the space occupied by the abstract problem of 
security in the mind of every Frenchman. A journey through 
the devastated Departments would have quickened the under- 
standing of every foreigner; but comparatively few could 
undertake this. Englishmen were not unsympathetic, but 
they had suffered devastation of their mercantile marine and 
their fishing fleet, and the industrial counties were devastated 
by unemployment ; from a different point of view Italy, with 
her long, vulnerable coastline, and her limited self-contained 
resources, felt that her need for established security was more 
urgent than that of France. From 1922 onwards Signor 
Mussolini’s attitude on reparations and on inter-Allied debts 
was moderate and not excessively egoistic. 

In rough outline, then, the war aims of the Allies were the 
defeat of the German Army, security against further German 
aggression, the exaction of reparations, and the rewarding of 
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those who contributed to the victory by reshaping the map of 
Europe on juster lines corresponding to claims based on past 
history and, so far as possible, on nationality. 

What can more strictly be called Peace Aims, except so far 
as they embodied vague hopes of a happier mentality inspired 
by a more equitably planned atlas, centred, as the war went 
on, in schemes for the constitution of a League of Nations. 
For the purpose of comparison with the present situation it is 
only necessary to state that, while the idea of such an inter- 
national association was not new and was discussed by com- 
petent British publicists—some of whom thought it Utopian 
—it was not until the last year of the war, in January 1918, 
when President Wilson made his Fourteen Points speech to 
Congress, that it became a common topic of discussion. 

It remains to ask how far after four months of a war which 
may last indefinitely there is any value in speculation on 
Peace Aims, all the more since before these lines can be in 
print circumstances may have greatly changed, for the better 
or for the worse. The reply that many others are doing the 
same is not entirely convincing. But one or two important 
differences from 1919 are to be noted, assuming the failure of 
Germany to retain her illicit gains. Whatever the economic 
conclusion, there can be no demand for reparations in the old 
sense ; there can be no question of depriving Germany of a 
square kilometre of really German territory ; and it is essen- 
tial that any treaty of peace should be a product of joint dis- 
cussion between winners and losers, not dictated by the 
winners, and that it should be examined and approved by the 
neutral governments. It is hoped that such a conference 
might point the way to a permanent “‘ New Europe,” prepared 
as a whole to consider any case of dissension arising between 
two or more of its component nations, with a practical cer- 
tainty of ensuring a fair settlement of the dispute. By what 
machinery can this be brought about ? Some rely on a revised 
League of Nations, either carrying on the existing Covenant 
or seeking to amend it. Of these not a few would limit its 
energies to the admirable social causes which it has aided 
through its labour organisation, and by wholesale repression 
of such infamies as the drug traffic and the white-slave traffic. 
But it would be unfair to ignore its political successes, in the 
Balkans and in the Baltic, for instance. 

It failed, wherever the blame may lie, to coerce a great 
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Power in the case of Abyssinia. Lord Bryce, writing in 1921, 
pointed out that if the League is to avert wars it must have 
the constant support and sympathy of the peoples and States 
concerned, and that this could only be done by more general 
knowledge and attention given to foreign affairs. The 
branches of the League of Nations Union in different countries 
have been active and efficient, but somehow the idea of the 
League has not really caught on in most of them. To say 
laudatur et alget would be going too far; but perhaps if a 
great reform has to succeed it has to attract many of the 
stupider people as well as the more intelligent. In any case 
it is difficult to foreshadow the return to Geneva of the Powers 
now standing out or indeed of all those who still nominally 
belong. 

The idea of a Federated Europe makes a strong appeal to 
others, and used in the widest sense it appears to offer the most 
hopeful line of advance. But it is difficult to listen with 
patience to comparisons with the thirteen American colonies, 
even ignoring the fact that in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century all the popularity of Washington and the ability of 
Jefferson and Hamilton barely surmounted the crisis and 
achieved Federation. It is probably true that without some 
sacrifice of independence and sovereignty by the powerful 
countries there is little hope of finally assuring the peace of 
Europe; but nobody can be blind to the extraordinary dif- 
ficulty of making a start, even at the most moderate pace. 

Disarmament, most would hold, must be the sequel to a 
system of international understanding. It cannot be the 
preliminary stage of such an understanding. It is not always 
remembered that there has been no instance in history of the 
abandonment of an effective weapon of war on moral grounds, 
though our more humane ancestors drew the line at such 
devices as the poisoning of wells. Some combatants would 
draw no such line now. It is anoldstory; the finicking courtier 
who so irritated Hotspur lamented the digging of salt-petre 


Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 
So cowardly ; and, but for these vile guns 
He would himself have been a soldier. 


Probably it struck some more martial minds that straight- 
forward lances and honest bows and arrows were fairer 
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weapons than cannon-balls. There is a better chance of agree- 
ment to limit for each country the number of each class of 
weapon, with a system of mutual, or rather of common, 
inspection. Allied to this is the proposal of an international 
police-army, which has attracted many. At the end of the 
war it certainly was believed that an international air force 
might be formed, and even that no separate air forces should 
be permitted. At that time the first expedient would have 
been possible ; but now that warfare in the air plays so 
leading a part both in naval and military strategy, it is 
difficult to see on what scale an international force could be 
set up. 

The hope, therefore, is that Europe, after the conclusion of 
a just peace, will hammer out a lasting model of combined 
consultation and if necessary combined action. Its prime 
object would be to prevent or check aggression. The hope is 
at once confronted by a dilemma. The democracies generally 
agreed that each nation has the right of choosing its own form 
of government, whether others like it or not. A form of 
government imposed on one nation by another has little 
chance of enduring. The Bourbon dynasty, with all its his- 
toric splendour of tradition, failed to take new root in France, 
partly from the varied shortcomings of the three sovereigns 
who tried to restore it, but also from the fatal recollection 
that it had been escorted to the throne by foreign bayonets. 
The States therefore will keep what form of government they 
choose. But if their form of government makes them irre- 
deemably aggressive, how can they join any League or 
Federation that may be instituted? It would seem as if a 
return to the balance of power or the formation of independent 
groups must be inevitable. 

It may be taken for certain that four great European coun- 
tries, Germany, Russia, Italy and Spain, will for different 
reasons reject the democratic form. That we define as in- 
volving a governing Legislative Assembly, with an executive 
responsible to it. Russia never tried the régime; Germany 
never gave it proper scope; Italy and Spain would say, not 
without truth, that it was given a chance on the British 
model, with French or American modifications, but that their 
people had never succeeded in working it. 

But hope need not be altogether abandoned. Is it quite 
certain that the undemocratic systems which have been 
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responsible for so many recent aggressions are altogether past 
praying for? 

It has been acutely observed that in many respects 
National Socialism and Fascism are the legacy not of any stiff- 
backed autocrat, or high-flying General, but of the flamboyant 
Jewish Silesian Socialist, Ferdinand Lassalle, so romantically 
dramatised in a novel of George Meredith’s. An aggressive 
spirit in foreign affairs does not seem to be implicit in such a 
heritage. Cannot its origin be traced otherwise ? In Germany 
the distorted interpretation of Hegel’s theories which almost 
deifies the State might evolve a claim of the German State to 
override lesser States ; but this is not the necessary outcome 
of National Socialism in its other aspects. Nor need the Italian 
doctrine of a corporate State of itself imply the desire to en- 
croach on the territory of other countries. It is a common- 
place that dictators are not likely to be good neighbours, 
because they must continually assert themselves, and may 
have to do so at the neighbour’s expense. But dictatorships 
are seldom continuous, even if they can be made hereditary ; 
and it must be remembered that recent dictatorships are the 
offspring of national discontent, partly with conditions at 
home, but even more with the aftermath of the war. This in 
a degree accounts for, though it does not condone, some of the 
predatory actions which have shocked the world. Let us 
anticipate, then, that Germany, Italy and Spain, whatever 
form of government they may affect, will in the long run not 
turn their backs on the European partnership. The recent 
emergence of Russia as a sinister force in foreign affairs must 
affect any forecast of the European future. It was believed 
until quite lately that Russia, having suspended the prosecu- 
tion of a Holy War of Classes, to be waged in all capitalist 
countries, merely desired to be left alone. This sudden change 
of attitude is bound to qualify any general conclusions that 
have been reached. 

In the limits of this article it is only possible to touch on 
some events and conditions in Europe. A sufficiently wide 
settlement must cover much of the world outside, in particu- 
lar the administration of the less civilised colonies. The 
notion of shifting these about like pawns on a chessboard is 
distasteful to many, and schemes of joint responsibility are 
being canvassed. They are at first sight attractive, but the 
obstacles cannot be ignored. In the first place, would the 
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“ Have-nots ”—who point out that they only produce 8 per 
cent. of the prime commodities of the world, against 66 per 
cent. produced by the four great possessing countr.es and their 
colonies—be content with a share in the admin.stration of 
areas predominantly inhabited by native races? Might they 
not make absolute ownership a condition ? On the other hand 
the overseas possessions of France are treated as French, and 
send representatives to Parliament ; cases like Kenya, where 
the white settlers hope for Dominion privileges, and some of 
the West Indian colonies with semi-independent Legislatures, 
introduce a further complication ; how would the Dominions, 
especially South Africa, regard the concession? The Dutch 
colonies have a long tradition, not easy to break. Therefore, 
as with federal plans for Europe, the complications are colossal, 
and much time will be needed. But they may have to be 
boldly faced. 

Whichever way we look it is utterly impossible to speak 
confidently of a post-war settlement, and experience warns us 
not to gambol in a world of illusions. But that is no reason for 
taking either a lachrymose or a cynical attitude. Cardinal de 
Retz, who certainly was not a simpleton, wrote: “On est 
ausst souvent dupe par la méfiance que par la confiance.” 
There are worse mottoes for the political world to hold to in 
dificult times like these. 


CREWE. 


RUSSIA, FINLAND AND EASTERN 
EUROPE, 


HEN Stalin’s marauders crossed the Finnish border 

on November 3oth the general idea underlying the 

technique of certain contemporary Great Powers 
seemed to be a fair object of confident speculation. Minor 
additional details might still be added, such as a Russian 
attempt upon the Aaland Islands or Bessarabia, a German 
attempt upon Holland or Rumania: but the big idea was now 
clear enough. Four out of seven of the world’s Great Powers 
—those Powers, that is, who between them had, or on ex- 
clusively material criteria appeared to have, a decisive control 
over the fortunes of the human race—had shown that in 
essential quality they reproduced the appetite and the per- 
formance of the pike in its dealings with smaller fish. Japan 
and China; Italy and Albania; Germany and Poland; 
Russia and Finland: a fairly consistent tale. And four is 
a mathematical majority out of seven. As for the minority, 
the United States stood for the moment in majestically pros- 
perous and therefore nervous isolation. France, it seemed, 
was being “‘ by-passed ” in the German objective. Britain 
and Germany, two of the leading civilised Powers in the world, 
were concentrated upon the exclusive business of reducing 
each other’s people to starvation. Britain and Germany 
collaborating, could add bountifully to each other’s prosperity 
and could impose prosperity upon the whole world. Instead, 
they were using their whole resources to the only purpose of 
wrecking each other. Seven Great Powers destroying the 
earth: or so it seemed to the superficial eye. One of them, 
Russia, had conceived and was now putting into operation 
a plan of sabotage on a gigantic scale, undermining the very 
foundations of the political, civilised, Christianised society 
evolved during two thousand years, helped to that end by the 
obedient strategy of a Germany and a Britain who by going 
-to war again with each other provided the conditions necessary 
to the Stalin plan. The confusion, the apparent moral 
collapse of political civilisation, was such that hardly any 
clear objective in political propaganda could be sustained in 
any quarter. When a Labour leader on December 5th 
announced that if any attempt were made to conclude an 
Anglo-German Alliance for an anti-Russian purpose, British 
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Labour would oppose it, he was interesting at any rate as a 
straw in the wind. 

The four normal schools of political speculation—the 
sanguine, the phlegmatic, the melancholic and the hysterical 
—were now set upon aclearer course. The Hysterical School 
assumed that the Russo-German understanding was complete, 
foolproof and certain to triumph. By that understanding, 
Russia was to annex Finland, Sweden, and Norway ; Ger- 
many was to annex Belgium, Holland and Denmark ; from 
the resultant Russo-German air bases along the whole western 
coast of the North Sea, the island of Great Britain was to be 
sunk, while France through the back door joined the new 
Comintern with Germany and Russia; and in the East 
Germany was to have Hungary and Rumania’s oil supply, 
while Russia took Bessarabia and the mouths of the Danube; 
India falling like a ripe plum into her lap. While the Melan- 
cholic School assumed the worst, whatever it might be, 
without worrying in detail about what it might be, and the 
Phlegmatic School pooh-poohed the whole thing as a merely 
normal manifestation of the muddle that is life, the Sanguine 
School as usual were constructive in their belief that godless 
politics were the sure method of driving individuals back to 
God. 

According to the hysterical prophets, God had lost control 
over the affairs of man. In their fear—their truly godless 
fear—they demanded an immediate deal between Britain and 
Germany for the purpose of stopping the present war and 
starting another: namely a war of united “ Christian” 
Europe against atheist Russia. The demoralisation of 
European civilisation had gone so far that the absurdities 
cried aloud. As the mulish peasant minds of Stalin and 
Molotov copied Hitler’s device of lies and brutality to destroy 
a small and inoffensive Finland, the big idea now dominating 
high diplomacy was featured as it were in a monstrous sim- 
plicity so that no man could mistake it. God, so it seemed, 
had used the symbolism of an atheist marauder to show to 
Christian Europe and to the world the true nature of the 
knavish tricks that now confounded their politics. It was 
very clear, Yet, was it seen? 

Let the eloquence of indisputable fact speak for itself. The 
Russian mixture of communist and imperialist penetration 
into Finland was shorn of every possible obscurantist 
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attribute. It was wholly crude. Stalin lied, and his troops 
advanced. His bombs were dropped on the Finnish people. 
There was not even the possibility of a Russian pretence that 
any Russian interest had been maltreated within the Finnish 
border. Ribbentrop and Hitler could beguile a stupid German 
race with tales of Polish atrocities against German people in 
Poland. Stalin and Molotov could not imitate that particular 
propaganda. Their lies had to be lies, and nothing else. 
Not even the shadow of a substance could be given to them. 
It was as though the modern practice of robbery on the inter- 
national highway had now been staged in its naked ugliness 
with Hitler, Ribbentrop and the rest of their gang standing by 
as enforced spectators. If the Great Powers of the world still 
could not see it, then there was seemingly no hope for the 
world; and it did not much matter what happened next. 
But the evidence on the contrary was that the mystical work 
was being duly done; that mankind was being forced to 
recognise that it must mend its methods, or perish; that 
British rosiness of self-deception (for instance) about its own 
exclusive role as defender of justice and liberty must give way 
to something more practical. The threat to the ordered 
progress of civilisation comes from the use of brute force for 
political purposes. Can that threat be defeated by the use of 
brute force? An old, old question (frankly faced by Lord 
Halifax on December 5th) to which the answer has been given 
by experience as well as by reason time after time. Yet it 
apparently needed the grotesquely exaggerated present ex- 
perience to convince mankind of an obvious truth. 

The Russian apologists said that Finland herself constituted 
no threat to Russia: which hardly needed saying of three 
and a half million people vis 4 vis a hundred and eighty 
million. But, they said, a hostile Finland might lend herself 
to use by a Great Power as a jumping-off ground against 
Russia: and the nearest Finnish territory was only twenty 
miles (or less than five minutes by air) from Leningrad. The 
identity of the hypothetical Great Power enemy was wrapped 
in mystery, despite some routine propaganda against Great 
Britain. The Russian apologists hinted that Finnish resis- 
tance must have been organised secretly by Britain; but 
Herr Hitler, who knew all about the game of accusing Britain 
for everything that happened contrary to his calculation, 
could not thereby be lulled into an easy acqutescence in 
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Russia’s expansion into the Baltic Sea and the Scandinavian 
peninsula. Herr Hitler’s path had already been blocked in 
the east and in the south-east. It was being blocked before 
his helpless eyes in the north ; while in the west the crushing 
of Holland could serve none of his nefarious purposes. A 
neutral Holland was a buffer against the British blockade and 
a source of supply for Germany. If Holland were annexed 
by Germany, the port of Rotterdam would be merely added 
to the sea avenues blocked against Germany by the British 
navy. A conquest of Holland therefore would achieve no 
purpose for Germany except the shortening of the bomber’s 
distance to British territory, assuming the contingency of 
Germany’s deciding to bomb that territory, the direct result 
of which would be, as he well knew, the retaliatory bombing 
of Berlin. None of Hitler’s dreams at its maddest could be 
fulfilled by the bombing of Berlin. 

There was something galling to German historical sense in 
the enforced necessity to stand by and not to protest against 
the Russian attack upon Finland. Even Herr von Ribben- 
trop’s cup had apparently not yet been full when he belied 
his whole past by signing the Russo-German Pact of Non- 
Aggression on August 24th last. He has since had to watch 
the growing results of that betrayal. In the case of Finland 
it happens that the very first treaty entered into by inde- 
pendent Finland was made with Germany. Finland’s inde- 
pendence having been confirmed by the Treaty of Brest 
Litovsk (March 3rd, 1918) she concluded a treaty of alliance 
with Germany four days later, the clear purpose of which 
from Germany’s side was to make of Finland a vassal state to 
herself. When the Red Guards therefore with Russian help 
began ransacking the country, the hurriedly organised White 
Guards of Baron Carl Gustav Emil Mannerheim could not 
have stemmed the danger had not the Germans given him 
their help. The Swedes refused him help. By contrast 
General Count Riidiger von der Goltz led a German division, 
Some 12,000 strong, to Finland’s defence. The victory they 
won at Karis on April 6th, 1 918 enabled General Mannerheim 
to win at Tammerfors and decisively at Viborg (April 28th- 
29th), Goltz having entered Helsingfors (Helsinki) in the 
meantime. In 1918 the new Finland even offered the crown 
to Prince Frederick Charles of Hesse, brother-in-law of the 
Kaiser. Though the offer (in spite of Prince Charles’s initial 
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acceptance) was allowed to lapse, the interesting thing is that 
In its origins twenty-one years ago Finland was helped by 
Germany to withstand the onslaught of Bolshevik Russia and 
then to establish (June 17th, 1919) an independent Republic. 
To-day, in face of Russia’s renewed attack, Germany, having 
sold the pass, must needs stand by and even express approval 
of Russia’s aims, the while the German people, despite a 
twenty-one year tradition of friendship for Finland, are kept 
in ignorance of what is taking place. 

It was on October 7th last that the Russian Government 
virtually launched its attack upon Finland. On that day 
Moscow inquired whether the Finnish Government would be 
willing to send a “ special representative” to the Russian 
capital to “negotiate” about certain unspecified political 
and economic questions. Only two days before (October 5th) 
Russia had imposed her Pact of Mutual Assistance upon 
Latvia. On October 6th Russia had invited, and Finland had 
refused, a parallel attempt at a Finnish-Russian deal, where- 
upon promptly the Moscow wireless service broadcast the 
statement that “ faced by the refusal of the Government of 
Finland to send the Finnish Foreign Minister to negotiate a 
trade agreement in Moscow, the Soviet Government reserves 
to itself the right to take the decisions it thinks fit.” It was 
after making such a threat that Russia on October 7th invited 
Finland to send the “ special representative ” to Moscow, an 
invitation which Finland now thought it wise to accept. 
Dr. Paasikivi, the Minister to Sweden, left for Moscow on 
October gth ; and on the very following day the Government 
advised the inhabitants of Helsinki and Viborg to evacuate 
those cities. On October 11th the Minister of the Interior 
ordained the compulsory evacuation of Helsinki, Viborg, 
Turku and Tempere. None the less the Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Erkko, on October 14th issued a statement about the 
Russian proposals which was still couched in a conciliatory 
spirit. “I studied the Russian proposals all day yesterday,” 
he said. “ Finland will do everything in her power to pre- 
serve peace and I have the firm belief that as regards Finland 
the Russian Government has the same desire. That at least 
is my present impression. A defensive alliance or any sort of 
alliance with any Power is out of the question. No neutral 
country has alliances.” 

An unmistakable sign of Finnish nervousness was observed 
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on October 15th when the President of the Republic in a 
statement to the Danish press said that “ we are able to re- 
main calm and feel confident that the strict neutrality in 
which we believe will extricate us from the difficulties which 
seem to threaten our peaceful life,” and went on to quote the 
treaties of 1920 and the non-aggression pacts of 1932 and 1933 
as the “basis” of Finland’s relations with Russia. Those 
pacts, valid till 1945, even defined “ aggression ” as including 
any act “ injurious to the independence or integrity of either 
party ” (Article 1). Moreover, Article V bound both parties 
to settle “ disputes of any character ” by pacific means. 

Throughout October the “ negotiations ” 
Paasikivi travelling backwards and forwards between Hel- 
sinki and Moscow. On October 21st he was joined by Mr. 
Tanner, the Minister of Finance (who had been a co-signatory 
with Dr. Paasikivi of the Finnish-Russian Treaty of 1920). 
On October 30th Dr. Paasikivi announced that he had received 
a personal message from President Roosevelt expressing warm 
sympathy with Finland’s cause and begging to be informed at 
once if anything should happen to “threaten Finland’s 
position.” By November Ist the Finnish Foreign Minister 
announced that “ the Russian demands now made appear to 
be an obvious expression of Russian imperialism.” He added 
that Finland could not give up her means of self-defence, 
protested that Finland could never become a jumping-off 
ground for third parties against Russia, and even offered to 
help Russia in strengthening the defences of Leningrad. 
Three days later the Prime Minister in the course of a broad- 
cast statement declared that “ Finland is prepared in all 
circumstances to ‘defend herself.” On November 12th 
it was announced semi-officially in Moscow that the Finnish 
politicians “‘ wanted war ” and that the Russian Government 
would now have to find “ other ways ” of obtaining what it 
wanted. A week earlier Pravda had ominously compared 
Mr. Erkko with Colonel Beck in the “ provocative ” nature of 
his speeches. 

To cut the story short, the balloon duly went up on 
November 28th, when the Russian Government denounced 
its Pact of Non-Aggression with Finland. To denounce a 
i hou ies vee logically to advertise a disposition 
Hl s Br oa though it was not clear why so punctilious 

prelude should have been regarded as necessary by the 
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modern type of aggressor. On the following day Mr. Molotov, 
Russian Prime Minister, made a speech on the exact Hitler 
model about “a new era of friendship between the Soviet 
Union and Finland”; and within a few hours his troops 
had crossed the Finnish border and begun the war. Mr. 
Molotov copied Hitler so exactly that in the course of his 
speech he accused small Finland of “ hostility,” “ provoca- 
tion,” and even “ aggression,” of everything in fact that 
Russia herself intended to do. He said that Russia had no 
territorial ambitions against Finland, and that she was pre- 
pared to hand over to Finland the richest part of Karelia in 
return for the cession by Finland of bases necessary to the 
Russian navy in the defence of Leningrad. His chorus in 
_ Moscow repeated the refrain that Finland, though herself 
small, was the potential channel for an enemy Power’s attack 
on Russia. The said enemy was now specified diffusely as 
Britain (who was accused of having virtually annexed 
Finland), the United States (who had expressed sympathy 
with Finland and had even offered to mediate), and the 
Scandinavian countries, “ lackeys of British and American 
capitalism.” 

Mr. Molotov’s speech is well worth pondering as an indica- 
tion of the depth to which the world has sunk: for such a 
speech indicates the sort of thing the world now has to deal 
with. Unfortunately no Russian speech can ever be ade- 
quately quoted. They are always too long, yet the true effect 
is cumulative. One or two of Mr. Molotov’s more dishonest 
passages may, however, be shortly summarised. He started 
roundly by the statement that “the hostile policy of the 
present Finnish Government compels us to take immediate 
steps to safeguard the external security of our State.” He 
spoke of Russian “ patience” and Finnish “ intransigence ” 
during the long preceding “ negotiations.” He then blandly 
told his categoric lie that “‘ there has been abominable provo- 
cation by the Finnish military on the Finnish-Soviet frontier 
during the past few days. Our soldiers were even shelled by 
artillery near Leningrad, and heavy casualties were caused 
among the Red troops. Our efforts to prevent a repetition 
of such provocations by practical proposals put to Finland 
have met with no response, and even evoked a hostile attitude 
in Finnish leading circles.” Next, the Finns “ even jeered at 
our victims ” ; and “ from such a militarist Government we 
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can expect nothing but fresh impertinent provocation.” As 
for Russia’s attitude, he declared that she had no intention of 
“ violating Finnish independence or annexing Finnish terri- 
tory.” He then submitted his ad hoc argument thus : okt 
the Finnish attitude towards the Soviet Union had been 
friendly, the Soviet Government, who have always striven to 
maintain friendly relations with Finland, would have been 
prepared to make territorial concessions. We would have been 
prepared to give favourable consideration to the problem of 
a reunion of the Karelian people in the present Soviet Karelia 
with the kindred Finnish people in a united and independent 
Finnish nation. The condition for this, however, would have 
been not a hostile but a friendly attitude on the part of the 
Finnish Government towards the Soviet Union. Such an 
attitude would have corresponded to the deepest interests of 
both countries.”” So did he think to quash the imperialist 
allegation, if any such should be made against Russia by 
stiff-necked outsiders. As for any possible charge of com- 
munist designs, Mr. Molotov declared that “‘ We regard 
Finland as an independent and sovereign State, whatever her 
régime may be. We consider that the Finnish people are 
entitled to decide for themselves all matters of foreign and 
domestic policy in the way they deem necessary. The peoples 
of the Soviet Union have done what was necessary for the 
independence of Finland. The peoples of our country are 
prepared to assist the Finnish people in securing a free and 
independent development. The Soviet Union has no inten- 
tion whatsoever of interfering with the interests of other 
States in Finland. The question of Finland’s relations with 
other States is a matter for the Finns to decide, and the 
Soviet Union is not entitled to interfere with them. The only 
aim of our nation is to safeguard the security of the Soviet 
Union and in particular of Leningrad, with its population of 
three and a half millions.” So his speech drew peacefully 
towards its close: “In view of the present international 
situation, which is extremely tense as a result of the war, we 
could not make the solution of this vital and urgent question 
conditional upon the bad faith of the present Finnish leaders. 
This matter must be solved by the Soviet Union in friendly 
co-operation with the Finnish people. Only the successful 
solution of the problem of the safety of Leningrad can lead toa 
new era of friendship between the Soviet Union and Finland.” 
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That speech was delivered on the evening of November 
29th. At 9 o’clock the next morning the offensive began by 
the bombing from the air of Helsinki, Viborg and other 
objectives, by shelling from the sea and aggression by land 
along the whole frontier. Pamphlets were dropped from the 
air demanding a new Government (whereby was travestied 
Mr. Molotov’s words about not interfering in Finnish internal 
affairs). The communist offensive was indeed promptly 
launched when on the second day of the war (December ist) 
Moscow set up a puppet “ People’s Government ” in territory 
occupied by the invading troops in the neighbourhood of 
Terijoki. On that same day a new Finnish Government was 
formed at Helsinki under Dr. Risto Ryti, Governor of the 
Bank of Finland. Its clear purpose was to broaden the 
national character of the government. It included Mr. 
Tanner and Dr. Paasikivi, who had led the negotiations in 
Moscow. While the new Government maintained the old 
willingness to negotiate a settlement with Russia, it offered a 
still stiffer front against the Bolshevik aggression. 

Mr. Roosevelt lost no time in expressing the effect made 
upon him and his country by this new outburst of lawless 
force. Speaking at a Press Conference on December Ist he 
said: “ It is tragic to see the policy of force spreading and to 
realise that wanton disregard for the law is still on the 
march. . . . To the great misfortune of the world the present 
trend towards force makes insecure the independent existence 
of the small nations of every continent and jeopardises the 
rights of mankind to self-government.” On the same day 
Mr. Molotov told the American Ambassador in Moscow, 
Mr. L. Steinhardt, that the inclusion in the new Finnish 
Government of Mr. Tanner and Dr. Paasikivi showed that 
there was no change in the Finnish attitude to Russia, and 
therefore that Moscow could not negotiate with that Govern- 
ment. He did suggest that negotiations could be started 
with the “ Government ” of Otto Kuusinen (the communist 
who among other achievements had signed the famous 
Zinoviev letter in 1924) set up that day near Terijoki. 

There was an immediate and widespread reaction in such 
diplomatic quarters as were not merely struck dumb. Though 
the Italian and Japanese Governments both suspended official 
comment the Press of both countries expressed strong con- 
demnation of Russian action. The Vatican, through the 
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Osservatore Romano, exposed the Russian menace with in- 
creased outspokenness. The German people were not allowed 
to know that their friends the Finns had been the victim of a 
Russian atrocity at which the German Government was 
forced to connive by reason of its unholy Pact. But the 
facts could not be wholly obscured even by Dr. Goebbels’ 
omnipotence over German minds, for there are surrounding 
neutral countries, and neutral visitors cannot be physically 
gagged at the frontier. The German Press therefore and the 
semi-official News Agency lightly referred to minor “ provo- 
catory attacks” by Finnish troops on the Russian border. 
The lack of any official German pronouncement perhaps best 
revealed the German embarrassment, both over the gratuitous 
spectacle of flattery by imitation in action, and over the 
contemplation of Russia’s next potential appetite for 
Lebensraum across the path of Germany’s own Drang nach 
dem Siidosten. So far as British opinion was concerned, we 
had given a pledge to Poland only, against German aggression 
only. Already three months after the war started we were 
beginning to look rather academic as the universal champions 
of order, justice, liberty and whatnot. Germany of course 
now longed for a British declaration of war against Russia. 
Like the insurance companies, however, which promise to 
pay if your injury precisely fits their carefully stipulated 
catalogue of injuries, we promised help to Poland against 
Germany but not against. Russia. If we were concerned 
about the fate of Poland and of Czechoslovakia, why not of 
Finland? Suppose the Germans, diagnosing the Russian 
expansion through the Baltic to be an indirect threat to 
themselves, were one day to go to the help of Finland against 
Russia, as we went “ to the help of ” Poland against Germany, 
would it be diplomatically possible even in this crazy age for 
Britain to fight against Germany in re Poland and at one 
and the same time to fight on the same side as Germany in re 
Finland? As the German annexation of half of Poland had 
symbolised (for Britain) a too strong Germany, so a Russian 
annexation of Finland might symbolise (for Germany) a too 
strong Russia. The attack on Finland was one of a series, 
following the attack on Poland and on the three Baltic 
stains nae pene ahead. We all used to say that 
Ae ae itler at Poland he would go still farther. 

not Hitler argue that unless he stopped Stalin at 
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Finland Stalin too would go farther? What disturbs the 
goose disturbs the gander. 

The Aaland Islands, for instance, were Russia’s property 
throughout the nineteenth century, being detached in 1809 
from their ancient allegiance to the Swedish Crown. Though 
demilitarised in 1856 by treaty arrangement between Britain, 
France and Russia, they none the less were of strategic value 
to Russia by being Russia’s ; they could not at any rate be 
used against Russia. They became part of free Finland (with 
German help) a quarter of a century ago, but continued to be 
demilitarised until 1939. The spreading international horrors 
then suggested both to the Finnish and to the Swedish 
Governments that a demilitarised Aaland Archipelago might 
jeopardise the defence of both their countries. The two 
Governments therefore started negotiations last January with 
a view to modifying the demilitarised status of the islands. 
Russia intervened so effectively that last summer both 
Finland and Sweden dropped their proposals for refortifying 
any of the islands. If now Russia’s object was to obtain full 
strategic control of the Baltic, the Aaland Islands offered an 
obvious temptation. 

And what of Bessarabia? That territory too had been 
Russia’s for a century before the last war. Ceded to her by 
the Ottoman Empire in 1812, it was taken from her and 
annexed by Rumania in 1918. The annexation was recog- 
nised by the four principal Allied Powers—Britain, France, 
Japan and Italy: but not by Russia, nor by the United 
States. Rumania asserts that her claim to Bessarabia, 
resting upon race and self-determination, survives the arrange- 
ment of 1812, and is clearly stronger than a Russian claim 
which is based only on a mere century of occupation. But 
who cares to-day about racial self-determination as exercised 
before 1812, or about Russian occupation for a century there- 
after, or about Rumania’s subsequent recovery of the terri- 
tory? In these days the only effective title is possession. 
Germany, encircled in 1914 by Britain, France and Russia, 
and having in August 1939 detached Russia (as Herr von 
Ribbentrop woodenly thought) from the looming new encircle- 
ment by those same three Powers, found by December 1939 
that after all she was in effect again encircled as effectively as 
in 1914, by precisely those Powers, and as the result of 
Germany’s own foolish diplomacy. It was an insidious, 
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spreading encirclement resulting from Herr von Ribbentrop’s 
own work last August. Though it is the way of mortals to 
misjudge things, few mortals ever so badly misjudged things 
as did Herr von Ribbentrop when in the hope of preventing 
Britain and France from taking up Poland’s cause he gave his 
Nordic blessing to the communist Jews who had ruined Russia, 
only to find that he had thereby made it certain that Britain 
and France would declare war on Germany and had moreover 
given to Russia the opportunity, such as Britain and France 
could never have given her, of closing in upon Germany both 
in the east and in the north. 

Can any student of affairs, not afflicted with mental anaemia, 
really believe that Stalin, who knows that Hitler’s word is as 
good as his own, and Hitler, who knows that Stalin’s word is 
as good as his own, will ever prosecute a co-ordinated cam- 
paign against anybody? There may be honour among the 
lesser thieves. Hitler and Stalin are the marauding tigers, 
both at large but deprived of the jungle tigers’ saving common 
sense which bids them avoid each other. Stalin, coveting the 
collapse of European civilisation so that he could establish 
upon its ruins the reign of godless materialism which his 
debased mind has conceived, always postulated an Anglo- 
German war as the surest means to his end. We obediently 
did what he wanted, and without much difficulty. There are 
British “ thinkers ”? well above the average of their race in 
brains, who instead would have refrained from guaranteeing 
Poland and left Germany and Russia to fight it out upon 
Polish soil; in short who from the materialist British point 
of view postulated by contrast a German-Russian war. They 
think that maybe by good luck, not by good management, 
they will now get what they want. If they do, their last 
state will be worse than their first, unless they take it as an 
opportunity for calling off the dogs of war impartially from 
all parties, and building a new world on the ruins of the old. 
That cannot be until the British people cease regarding them- 
selves as God’s chosen people, and instead admit their own 
grievous faults. Since September 1939 the pace at which 
diplomacy, out of human control, has produced unexpected 
results, is an experience that surprises many people, and 
cheers up a few. In political circles calculations and expecta- 
tions are nearly always proved wrong. The “ well informed ” 
people give a scrupulous weight to all the factors, except one. 
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If you told an average hard-boiled politician that in human 
affairs of no matter what kind, it is a mistake in your calcula- 
tions to ignore the part played by God in them, he would 
probably behind your back express a sincere concern for your 
mental welfare, not suspecting that his own mental equipment 
might be at fault. By December 1939 Britain, Germany and 
Italy were supplying arms to Finland for use against Russia. 
The blind political forces never did more interesting things. 
A bitter climax was reached in the tale of Europe’s irony 
when on December 11th the Assembly of the League of 
Nations met to consider a Finnish appeal against Russian 
aggression. It was Mr. Litvinov, the Russian delegate, who 
at the League of Nations Disarmament Conference in 1932 
had proposed “ general and complete disarmament ” as the 
only safeguard against aggression, who had proposed that 
the Great Powers be disarmed first as a safeguard for the 
Small Powers “‘ most liable to aggression,’’ and who in the 
series of non-aggression pacts concluded by him with small 
States had defined aggression as “ any attempt whatsoever 
to settle territorial or other disputes existing between the two 
countries by violent means.”’ Thirteen years earlier, in answer 
to Germany’s observations on the draft of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the Allies stated that the disarmament clauses 
imposed on Germany were “the first steps towards that 
general reduction and limitation of armaments which they 
seek to bring about as one of the most fruitful preventives of 
war, and which it will be one of the first duties of the League 
of Nations to promote.”” The League of Nations in December 
1939 showed a flicker of life as though to mock its own failure, 
- now manifested in the surrounding wars. 
GrorcE GLascow. 
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EFORE Bismarck. Germany only became a Nation- 
State in 1871. Lacking well-defined natural frontiers 
the Germanic tribes were constantly at war with one 
another, and their disunion encouraged invasion. The Holy 
Roman Empire established by Charlemagne vainly strove to 
unify the country. The Reformation introduced a source of 
discord between north and south, and the devastation of the 
Thirty Years’ War threw back culture for a hundred years. 
In the eighteenth century the prowess of Frederick the Great 
made Prussia a nucleus for a future grouping of North 
German states, while the Hapsburgs, who were also the Holy 
Roman Emperors, remained the dominant Power in the 
Catholic south. For a few years the whole country lay 
prostrate under the heel of Napoleon; but the Wars of 
Liberation, culminating in the victories of Leipzig and 
Waterloo, created the opportunity for a new order. 
Napoleon had abolished the Holy Roman Empire in 1806, 
and the Treaty of Vienna established the Deutscher Bund 
(German Confederation), with its capital at Frankfurt. 
Austria and Prussia (the latter substantially enlarged by her 
share in the partition of Poland and her extension to the 
Rhineland) were the two chief members, and the minor 
states (Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, Saxony, Hesse, 
Hanover, etc.) formed a group of their own. The experiment 
proved a failure, for the rivalry of Austria and Prussia in- 
creased. An attempt to find a better organisation for Central 
Europe was made by the Frankfurt Parliament in 1848, most 
members of which longed to combine unification with con- 
stitutional liberty. Its lofty schemes were wrecked by the 
refusal of the King of Prussia, Frederick William IV, to 
assume the leadership of the national cause. Brought up in a 
period in which Austria’s primacy under Metternich was un- 
questioned, he declined to challenge the Hapsburg Emperor. 
Moreover, his Divine Right conception of kingship prevented 
him from accepting power from a Parliament. Revolutions 
broke out in Berlin and other cities, but the excitement was 
soon over. The failure of German Liberalism, never very 
strong, left the way open for Bismarck. The gradual 
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formation of the Zollverein (Tariff Union) under Prussian 
auspices pointed the way to political unification. 

The Hobhenzollern Empire. In 1851 Bismarck, a Prussian 
Junker, was chosen to represent Prussia at the Diet at 
Frankfurt, and for the next eight years he studied the 
working of the federal system. He concluded that it could 
not last; that Austria, which was only partially a German 
State, must be thrust out ; and that the anemic confederation 
must be exchanged for a powerful empire under Prussian 
leadership. Called to power in 1862 by King William I, his 
first task was to force through the military reforms demanded 
by Moltke, the Chief of Staff, and Roon, the Minister of War, 
and for that purpose he suspended the Constitution. The 
political problems confronting Germany, he declared in 
famous words, must be solved by blood and iron, not by 
debates and resolutions. In a few years the Prussian army 
was the strongest in Europe, and his fellow-countrymen 
learned why he needed it. Victorious in three wars (in 1864 
against Denmark, in 1866 against Austria, in 1870 against 
France) King William was crowned German Emperor in the 
Hall of Mirrors at Versailles in 1871. 

The Iron Chancellor bestrode Europe like a colossus. 
Having founded the Empire in three successful wars he knew 
how to stop, and the man of war became the champion of the 
status quo. Well aware that France would never forget the 
loss of Alsace and Lorraine he isolated her by the creation of 
the Triple Alliance (Germany, Austria, Italy). The friendly 
neutrality of Russia was secured by not opposing her aims 
in the Near East, and that of England by abstaining from 
the construction of a fleet. He was the greatest of German 
nationalists. If we define Imperialism as the extension of rule 
over alien races, he was not an Imperialist. He founded a 
Colonial Empire in 1884-5, chiefly in Africa ; but it was done 
in response to the demands of commercial circles and achieved 
without war. His maxim was limited liability. Europe was 
his chess-board and he desired no other, for there, with the 
German army behind him, he was supreme. od 

William II, With his fall in 1890 a new spirit entered 
German policy. It was the age of Imperialism, and the young 
Emperor William II was determined to have his share in the 
perilous game. We can hardly blame him, for of the eight 
Great Powers of the world Austria alone was content with her 
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European possessions. His mistake, and that of his advisers, 
particularly Biilow, was that they threw the principle of 
limited liability to the winds. If the Kaiser, with his love of 
the sea and his admiration for the British navy, was deter- 
mined to have a powerful fleet (which would inevitably alarm 
England), it was his obvious interest to retain the confidence 
of Russia. If, on the other hand, he resolved to extend 
German influence in the Near East and Asia Minor by a rail- 
way to Bagdad (which was bound to antagonise Russia), he 
should have made sure of our friendship. One or other of 
these courses might have been successful, but it was folly to 
attempt both at the same time. Russia and France drew 
together in 1891, England and France in 1904, England and 
Russia in 1907. The Triple Alliance was thus confronted by 
a Triple Entente. The situation was even worse from a 
German point of view than it looked, for Italy was slipping 
away from the Central Powers, and the strength of the 
Hapsburg Empire was being sapped by the rising tide of 
nationalism within its borders. Though Germany had grown 
rapidly in population, wealth and armed strength, her inter- 
national position was weaker when Biilow left office in 1909 
than when he took the reins in 1897. His successor in the 
Chancellorship, Bethmann Hollweg, made an honest attempt 
to rebuild the bridges, but it was too late. The Kaiser, with 
Tirpitz at his elbow, declined to limit his fleet, and Russia’s 
rivalry with Austria in the Balkans was too keen to allow 
Austria’s ally to restore trustful relations with St. Petersburg. 

The War of t914. Germany did not start the crisis which 
led to the outbreak of war, and to saddle her with the sole 
blame is ridiculous. Europe was racked by three major 
antagonisms—the Anglo-German rivalry at sea, the Franco- 
German feud about Alsace-Lorraine, and Austro-Russian 
competition in the Near East. Of these the latter was the 
most dangerous. Austria’s immediate quarrel was with 
Servia, who with the aid of Russia hoped to play the part of 
Piedmont in the unification of the Southern Slavs—a pro- 
gramme involving the carving-up of the Hapsburg Empire. 
The severity of the ultimatum after the murder of the heir to 
the throne at Serajevo only becomes intelligible when we 
realise that to Austrian statesmen it was the last drop which 
made the cup overflow. It was well understood both in 
Vienna and Berlin that punitive action against Servia might 
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bring Russia in, even though no treaty bound her to inter- 
vene, for her prestige as the leading Slav Power was involved. 
But since Austria considered that the time had come to make 
a stand against Servian ambitions, the Kaiser promised the 
support for which Francis Joseph asked. He and Bethmann 
had not the slightest desire for war, but they could have done 
nothing else. A refusal would have devitalised the Austro- 
German alliance and left Germany without a friend. Their 
tragic error was in not insisting on being consulted at every 
step. A blank cheque was given to Vienna. When the terms 
of the ultimatum were received at Berlin it was admitted 
that they were too sharp, though it was too late to attempt 
their modification. No single country was solely responsible 
for the catastrophe, but Austria’s share was the greatest, for 
it was she who set the avalanche in motion by an unacceptable 
ultimatum. The deeper causes were the anarchic doctrine of 
national sovereignty, the absence of any international 
machinery, and the age-long tradition that the graver disputes 
between states could only be settled by the sword. 

Political and Economic Ideas. Germany is a land of thinkers, 
scholars and poets, no less than of statesmen and warriors, and 
their influence has been profound. The broad difference 
between German and English political thought is that the 
former tends to exalt the State while the latter stresses the 
rights of the individual. Herder called Germany the land of 
obedience, a term no one has applied to England or France. 
With our island position and our wooden walls we were able 
to build up a system of free institutions without compulsory 
service or the fear of invasion. In Germany, on the other 
hand, with her lack of natural frontiers, a powerful State 
and a formidable army seemed essential. Hobbes, who pro- 
claimed the doctrine of unfettered sovereignty in the seven- 
teenth century, was far less representative of the deeper 
tendencies of British opinion than Locke, who favoured the 
division of power, or Mill, who pleaded for the flowering of 
personality. Habeas corpus and many similar laws proclaim 
our determination to clip the wings of the State, which we 
regard as our servant, not our master. In Germany, on the 
other hand, the tradition is authoritarian. The modern 
German mind, which begins with Leibnitz and Lessing, stands 
for critical methods and independent thought. German 
historical scholarship, led by Ranke and Mommsen, won its 
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acknowledged primacy in the nineteenth century through the 
fearless pursuit of truth. Yet there has always been a gulf 
between the intellectual and the political worlds. Hegel and 
Treitschke have had far more influence than Kant, the 
greatest of German Liberals. While the latter pleaded for a 
society of self-governing nations in his immortal treatise on 
Perpetual Peace, the former set no limits to the power of the 
State, including the right to make war whenever it liked. 

Liberalism in the British or French sense has never taken 
root in Germany, which is the land of the expert just as 
England is the paradise of the amateur. Both countries strive 
for the welfare of the citizen, and it is to Germany’s credit 
that she first introduced the system of national insurance. 
But in the one he looks to the State for orders, in the other he 
chooses representatives to execute his will. What the 
Dictators describe and despise as Liberalism is the sharing 
of power and responsibility, the doctrine that every citizen 
is both subject and sovereign, that ordered liberty is the 
greatest prize of civilised mankind. Its philosophy rests on 
the view that the average man will rise to his opportunities. 
Bilow used to complain that the Germans were an unpolitical 
people. It would be truer to say that they lack political 
experience and self-confidence. In England we have only had 
one dictator, Oliver Cromwell, and we never want another. 
In the land of obedience there is a widespread craving for a 
superman in troubled times. 

In the economic field we trace the same tendency to assert 
the power of the State. Our greatest teacher, Adam Smith, 
argued that the wealth of nations was best secured by the 
removal of fetters on industry and trade. The greatest 
German economist, Friedrich List, taught that the ordering 
of the economic life of the community was as much a function 
of Government as national defence. For a portion of the 
nineteenth century Prussia possessed a lower tariff than 
England, but Bismarck returned to Protection. In another 
field, banking, the influence of the State has been much more 
direct than with us. The vast enterprise of the Bagdad rail- 
way, for instance, was financed by the Deutsche Bank (which 
must not be confused with the Reichsbank), backed by the 
Government. The relations of the State, the banks and 
industry have been much closer than with us ever since 
Germany became a great industrial country in the middle of 
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_ last century. Scientific research has also been more actively. 
fostered. The Germans are an exceptionally energetic and 
hardworking race, and they have proved more successful in 
the economic than in the political sphere. 

The Weimar Republic. The loss of the war in 1918 was 
followed by the removal of familiar landmarks. The Hohen- 
zollern dynasty disappeared, and every king and prince was 
chased off the stage. The veto on conscription made Germany 
a land of civilians. The Junkers, who had provided the 
officers, took a back seat. The new Constitution, elaborated 
by a Constituent Assembly at Weimar, set up a figure-head 
President chosen by the people for seven years, and a Single 
Chamber elected by adult suffrage and Proportional Repre- 
sentation. The Chancellor was selected by the President, as 
in France, but he required a majority in the Reichstag. South 
Germany had enjoyed constitutional liberty for a century ; 
but Prussia, which contained two-thirds of the population, 
retained the three-class franchise (virtually excluding the 
manual worker) till the collapse of 1918. When at last the 
nation was bidden to govern itself, the Socialists as the 
largest party took the lead. 

That the Weimar system only lasted fourteen years does 
not prove that it deserved to perish. It was certainly not a 
golden age, but it would be unjust to call it a failure. If we 
bear in mind the difficulties it inherited and the obstacles 
encountered, we may say that it made a gallant fight. The 
experiment of democracy was launched under the most un- 
promising conditions. Military defeat was followed by the 
Spartakist revolt, and when order was restored the Treaty 
of Versailles fell like a thunderbolt. The Weimar system was 
the child of defeat, and it was identified with humiliation 
from the start. A further handicap was the multiplicity of 
parties, which involved coalitions, compromises and frequent 
dissolutions. The Socialists remained throughout the largest 
party, but they were never able to dictate policy. For the 
first few years the country was governed by the middle 
parties, Centrum (Catholics), National Liberals, Democrats 
and Socialists, leaving out the Conservatives on the right and 
the Communists on the left. Economic life was beginning to 
recover when the French invasion of the Ruhr at the opening 
of 1923 (on the plea that the payment of reparations was In 
arrears) paralysed industry and destroyed the value of the 
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mark. At this moment of suffering and almost of despair 
Hitler and Ludendorff staged the Munich Putsch, which, like 
the Kapp Putsch of 1920, was easily suppressed. Yet there 
was never much zeal for the Republic, which lacked colour, 
authority and prestige. 

The happiest time began when Stresemann, the outstanding 
figure of the Weimar era, took the helm in the autumn of 1923 
and directed foreign policy for the next six years. A new 
currency was introduced and kept its value; the French 
withdrew from the Ruhr; Poincaré’s Bloc National was 
defeated; the reparation problem was regulated by the 
Dawes plan; the Locarno Agreement, at the suggestion of 
Stresemann himself, accepted the new Franco-German 
frontier as final; Germany entered the League of Nations ; 
the Kellogg Pact renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy. It was the period of recovery. When Stresemann died 
of overwork in the autumn of 1929, Germany was on friendly 
terms with every country in Europe. He had won the friend- 
ship of Briand and Austen Chamberlain, and the three men 
gave us a period of peace such as we have not known before or 
since. It was the sunshine of Locarno. 

The Weimar Republic was unwittingly destroyed by 
American speculators. The economic blizzard crossed the 
Atlantic and burst on Europe in 1930. In Germany the 
number of unemployed doubled, banks collapsed, old firms 
shut their doors. At the General Election in September the 
Nazis jumped from 12 to 107, which made them inferior in 
numbers to the Socialists alone. For the next two years 
Briining fought valiantly against the economic crisis, but in 
May 1932 he was evicted by President Hindenburg, who called 
Papen, an officer of reactionary views, to the helm. Though 
the new Chancellor had only about forty supporters in a 
Reichstag of nearly 600, he behaved like a dictator, tearing 
up the Constitution of Prussia and dissolving the Reichstag. 
The Nazis were returned as the largest party, though without 
a majority, and Hitler declined the President’s offer of a post 
in a Coalition. The new Reichstag was dissolved at its first 
meeting, and when Papen again failed to increase his follow- 
ing Hindenburg reluctantly parted with him. This time 
Hitler received no invitation, for he lost forty seats and two 
million votes after the August flood-tide. General Schleicher 
a notorious intriguer, became Chancellor, but he only held 
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office for two months. Belonging to no party, he had no 
followers. Meanwhile Papen, smarting under his failure, made 
peace with Hitler. When Schleicher begged the aged President 
to allow a dissolution the request was refused and he was 
dismissed. Hitler’s hour had struck. On January 3oth, 1933, 
__ he was called to office, with Papen as Vice-Chancellor to keep 
him in order. 

The Nazi Régime. Four factors prepared the Nazi victory— 
the defeat in the world war, the severity of Versailles, the 
American slump, and the magic of Hitler. No great nation 
takes defeat lying down, and the pride of the strongest Con- 
tinental Power was bitterly hurt. France had dreamed of 
La Revanche after 1871. How could Germany fail to do the 
same? Secondly, the victors’ terms were cumulatively far 
too severe. “I go to Vienna,” declared Castlereagh after the 
defeat of Napoleon, “ not to bring back trophies of victory 
but to restore Europe to the paths of peace.” The Treaties of 
Vienna were far from perfect ; but they brought a generation 
of peace, and the treatment of France was merciful compared 
with the treatment of Germany a century later. Thirdly, the 
new economic crisis made millions of Germans seek for a man 
who would lead them out of the wilderness. Fourthly 
Hitler, perhaps the greatest popular orator in history, raised 
the banner of revolt against the Weimar régime, which he 
accused of subservience to foreign Powers and domination by 
the Jews. In its place he offered himself as Dictator. “I 
know I can save my country,” declared Chatham, “and I 
_ know that no one else can.” That is how Hitler had felt about 
Germany ever since 1919, when he entered politics and made 
his first speech. Such massive self-confidence, combined with 
glittering promises and savage denunciations, brought the 
desired result. He appealed with special force to the young. 
So long as constitutional government survived he never 
secured a majority; but his opponents on the Right, 
the Centre and the Left were too divided to block his 

ath. 
: National Socialism, as the name suggests, stands for vigour 
abroad and an advanced policy at home; but there is 
nothing original about that. What distinguishes it from other 
ideologies is its emphasis on leadership and its gospel of the 
superiority of the Nordic race. Germany for the Germans! 
cried Hitler, who refused people of Jewish descent the rights 
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of citizens. The new system was rapidly established, for the 
ruler stuck at nothing. The Reichstag was set on fire, and the 
elections in April 1933 returned a small Nazi-Conservative 
majority (the Nazis receiving 44 per cent. of the votes, the 
Hugenberg party 8 per cent.). When Parliament met, the 
Communist deputies were excluded, and only the Socialists 
dared to oppose the demand for dictatorial powers for the 
next four years. All the old parties were now suppressed, the 
trade unions were dissolved, the press was muzzled, “ non- 
Aryans ” were outlawed, concentration camps were crowded 
with critics or suspects, the Churches were attacked in the 
name of a new paganism, the autonomous system of Imperial 
and Weimar Germany came to an end, and the whole Reich 
was governed by nominated Statthalters. 

Eighteen months after the Nazis came to power Hinden- 
burg died. Henceforth Hitler, Fiihrer (Leader) and Chancellor, 
as he decided to be called, was head of the State, head of the 
Government, head of the army. About the same time the 
bloody purge of June 30th, 1934, removed Réhm, leader of 
the Brownshirts, Schleicher, an open enemy, Gregor Strasser, 
an old comrade who had left the party, and scores of actual 
or reputed enemies of the régime. Papen narrowly escaped 
with his life and lost his place in the Cabinet. The power of 
the Brown Army passed to the smaller body of Blackshirts. 
The Fiihrer’s closest associates were Goring, who combined 
several high offices, Himmler, head of the Gestapo (Secret 
Police), Goebbels, Director of Propaganda, and Rosenberg, 
apostle of Nordic ideology. A few outstanding figures of the 
old régime, among them Hugenberg, Neurath and Schacht, 
were employed for a time and then cast aside. 

It was an orgy of destruction ; but the Nazis, who are full 
of dynamic energy, have built as well as destroyed. The 
inferiority complex was removed and millions of Germans 
looked to the future with new hope. Unemployment was over- 
come, largely by rearmament and the construction of public 
works. Waste lands were reclaimed, agriculture was encour- 
aged, the peasant was secured against eviction from the 
family holding, and mineral resources, such as low grade iron, 
were exploited to the full. What the cost has been and how 
great the deficit we are not told. There has been a small rise 
of prices and compulsory deductions for party purposes and 
winter relief reduce the worker’s standard of life; but everyone 
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has a job, and large families are encouraged. The aim was 
autarchy or economic self-sufficiency. 

Hitler’s most sensational performances have been in the 
field of foreign affairs, and his successes are the main source 
of his strength. He declared that Germany’s first duty was to 
rearm: then she would find allies and obtain her rights. In 
the seven years of his dictatorship he has made history quicker 
than anybody since Bismarck. In 1933 he left the League and 
the Disarmament Conference. In 1934 he signed a ten-year 
pact of peace with Poland. In 1935 he tore up the armament 
limitations of the Treaty of Versailles, restored conscription, 
and announced that he would have everything that the victors 
considered necessary for their own safety, including battle- 
ships, submarines, an air force, large guns. At the same time 
he made a treaty with England limiting the German navy 
(except submarines) to 35 per cent. of our standard. In 1936 
he marched into the demilitarised Rhineland and constructed 
the Siegfried Line. In 1937 he helped to fashion the Rome- 
Berlin axis, receiving Mussolini at Berlin and returning his 
visit in the following spring. In March 1938 he seized Austria, 
and in October, after a crisis which brought Europe to the 
brink of war, he added the German portions of Czecho- 
Slovakia to the Reich. At this point he announced that he 
wanted nothing more in Europe. 

He had destroyed the Versailles system as he had sworn to 
do, but he was not yet satisfied. In March 1938 he annexed 
what was left of Bohemia and Moravia, and set up Slovakia 
as a puppet state. Once again he got his way without war. 
But the rape of a country alien in blood, language and senti- 
ment indicated that, having fulfilled his pan-German 
programme, he was starting out on the old road of 
aggressive Imperialism. To apply Talleyrand’s famous 
comment on the shooting of the Duc d’Enghien : It was worse 
than a crime, it was a blunder. When threats to Poland 
followed, the British Government scrapped its policy of 
limited liability, adopted the rival principle of collective 
security, and solemnly promised assistance in the event of 
a German attack. When, after making sure of Russian 
neutrality, German troops crossed the Polish frontier on 
September Ist, 1939, Hitler automatically involved himself 


in war with England and France. 
G. P. Goocn. 


WAR AND RELIGION. 
iO) present war is but a continuation of the last. This 


is the impression one gets from reading the recent Blue 

Book on the origins of the War. Hitler rails against the 
Versailles Treaty. But even supposing it was as iniquitous 
as he would have the world believe, it is not so severe as the 
treaty Germany would have imposed on the Allies if she had 
won. The fact is that Germany, with what we would call 
stubborn obstinacy and what she would call patriotic deter- 
mination, is simply going on with the old war. She never 
really accepted defeat. She miraculously, and we might even 
say heroically, recovered herself. Hitler led her on from one 
success to another till at last he saw himself dominating 
Europe. He may not seriously have aspired to dominating 
the world. But most certainly he has aimed at making every 
small nation of Europe tremble before Germany. German 
might must rule in Europe. 

Germany above all. Germany and no one else. Latterly he 
did not even speak of the Axis. He could get on without Italy. 
In his ‘‘ Peace ” speech he did indeed speak of the prosperity 
of people being “ only possible within the framework of the 
general collaboration of the nations of this continent.” And 
of the great nations of the Continent coming together “ to 
hammer out and guarantee a comprehensive agreement which 
will give to all a feeling of security and peace.” But this 
collaboration would seem to be only of a temporary character. 
The formation of a permanent international body was not 
suggested. And he never even hinted at a United States of 
Europe, far less a League of Nations, as an ultimate aim for 
Germany’s ambition. Indeed, the League of Nations is men- 
tioned only to be derided. And in his address to the German 
people at the commencement of the War there is an appeal to 
them to uphold the honour of Germany, but nothing beyond 
that. The Germans are Germans through and through. There 
is no sign of their even desiring to be “ good Europeans ” or 
good world-citizens. 

We can admire their attitude—up to a point. But as one 
among other nations who have to live on the same planet with 
Germany, we have to stand up against the aggressive spirit 
which she is displaying towards her immediate neighbours. 
We have to see this war through. And after it is over we have 
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to devise some means by which Germany should have full 
scope to lead her own life in her own way and full opportunity 
of adding her quota to the general welfare of mankind, but 
would be checked if she proved unneighbourly and trampled 
on the rights of others as she has upon the rights of Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. And nations might profit from 
the example of the French. In 1870-1 they were defeated by 
the Germans. France was overrun, her capital was besieged 
and captured, two provinces were torn from her, and a huge 
indemnity was imposed. What did she do then? She rapidly 
paid the indemnity, recovered herself, again took her place in the 
Councils of Europe, made friends and allies who stood by her 
when war from Germany again broke on her, after the war 
proclaimed the ideal of the “‘ good European,” supported the 
League of Nations and with Italy and England signed the 
Treaty of Locarno with Germany, and joined in admitting 
Germany to the League on equality with all other nations. 
As for ourselves, some of our critics say that we are just as 
selfish as the Germans. They affirm that at bottom we think 
only of our own interests. Having as much as we can possibly 
want our only thought is to keep it. This may or may not be 
the case. At any rate we are far-sighted enough to see that 
our long-term interests lie in the establishment of a world 
organisation in which the differences between nations can be 
settled by the ordinary give-and-take process of neighbourly 
negotiation instead of by resort to war. Our wide experience 
in every part of the world and in conducting the affairs of a 
most varied Empire and Commonwealth of Nations has im- 
pressed deeply on us the value of this “ Round Table ” 
method. It may be self-interest, but anyhow it is enlightened 
self-interest. And so convinced are we that the application of 
this method to the conduct of international affairs would be of 
value to the whole world that we have made reference to it 
on formal occasions in both the last and the present war. 
Mr. Asquith, when Prime Minister, spoke of establishing the 
idea of public right as the governing idea of European politics. 
And by public right he meant, “ an equal level of opportunity 
and of independence as between small States and great States, 
as between the weak and the strong, safeguards resting on the 
common will of Europe, and not Europe alone, against 
aggression, covetousness, bad faith, wanton recourse in case 
of dispute to the use of force and the disturbance of peace ; 
VoL, CLVII. 3 
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and finally, as the result of it all, a great partnership of 
nations, confederated in the joint pursuit of a better and a 
fuller life for countless millions who, by their efforts and by 
their sacrifices generation after generation, maintain the 
progress and enrich the inheritance of humanity.” 

This was said in 1916, and now in 1939 our present Prime 
Minister in different words says the same thing : 


We want to see established an international order based upon 
mutual understanding and mutual confidence, and we cannot 
build such an order unless it conforms to certain principles which 
are essential to the establishment of confidence and trust. Those 
principles must include the observation of international under- 
takings when they have been entered into and the renunciation of 
force in the settlement of differences. 


This new world order is then our ultimate aim. Its political 
and economic structure will be devised by statesmen and 
economists ; and the League of Nations is there in existence 
to serve as both a guide and a warning. But the point I would 
make is that this revised and reformed League of Nations, or 
any other world organisation which may take its place, will 
never function successfully unless it is inspired by a burning 
spiritual impulse. There must be real enthusiasm for it. And 
more than enthusiasm—passion. ‘There must be as much 
fervour for reviving the League of Nations as Hitler has put 
into the revival of Germany—and a great deal more wisdom. 
Each nation must learn to vie with all others in showing the 
greatest regard for the good of the whole. 

Such a passion can only be inspired by religion. But not by 
the Christian religion alone; all religions can instil it. All 
preach the one-ness of life. All preach the one-ness of man 
with God. And all can now fill men with horror—not so much 
at the physical pain of war—any man ought to be able to bear 
suffering—as at the bare idea of killing a fellow being. And all 
religions can inspire men with a passionate intention to do 
unto others as they would that others should do unto them. 
This at the very least. But also vastly more. 

The new world organisation for the settlement of differ- 
ences without resort to war will only be effective if it is the 
outward and visible expression of something deeper and more 
embracing still—if it is the expression of a real Fellowship of 
Nations. A fellowship not only for political and economic 
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purposes, but for the pursuit of all that is highest and best in 
life—the purest love, the most perfect beauty, and the pro- 
foundest truth. And there can be no such fellowship among 
nations unless there is a strong sense of fellowship among the 
individuals who compose it. 

The really horrible thing about war is that it blurs the fine 
sense of fellow-feeling men naturally have for one another. In 
war men get callous about human suffering. The nicety of 
their feelings is blunted. They become brutal and reckless of 
human life. Fortunately, this is not the whole story. There is 
a good side even to war. Men who have risked their lives 
together have an enduring sense of comradeship—something 
deeper running even than friendship. They have gone together 
through the fiery ordeal. They have seen each other bared to 
the bone. They have seen the worst of each other perhaps. 
But far more important they have seen the best—the wholly 
unexpected best which only comes out under the fiercest stress. 
_ More astounding still is the fact that the fighting men of the 
one side have a certain camaraderie with the fighting men of 
the other. There was much fraternisation in the last war. 
And after the war was over ex-service men of this country 
fraternised with ex-service men of Germany. Also, after the 
first heat of battle was over the wounded enemies were most 
carefully tended by doctors and nurses on both sides. 

This only serves to show that even the most horrible war 
cannot entirely obliterate the inherent fellow-feeling of man 
for man. The common humanity of men comes out even in 
war. And it is common humanity that religion can quicken 
and reinforce till men become so acutely aware of it that 
suffering in another becomes agony to them and whatever 
happiness they may themselves possess they pine to share 
with others. 

“ Dick ” Sheppard possessed this faculty of awakening the 
sense of humanity, and many another Christian minister of 
every denomination has shown it. But it is not a monopoly 
of Christians. Jews, Hindus, Buddhists and Muslims also have 
it. In this great world-crisis all these should be enlisted in the 
noble service of humanity. And in this realm of the spirit the 
British Empire possesses untapped resources of extraordinary 
value. There are, for example, 220 million Hindus who, if 
they are not of the same martial nature as the Germans, or 
of the business character of Englishmen, have a finer 
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aptitude for spiritual things. Living to-day there are Hindus | 
of great eminence, such as Gandhi, Tagore, Pandit Malaviya, | 
Radhakrishnan, in whom this sense of humanity is mar- 
vellously developed. Great Muslims there are too. And 
Muslims possess in a high degree the sense of community. 
The world over Muslims are brothers. Many of these might 
be of the greatest service on the spiritual side of the war. 

A revival of religion will assuredly take place during and 
as a result of the war. There will be a swing back from the 
cold materialism and crude paganism of the times. Man is by 
nature religious and again he will crave for religion pure and 
simple. Conceptions of God will doubtless change and vary, 
but men will see the absurdity of supposing that this mar- 
vellous and beautiful world out of which we were born, and 
with which we are inextricably connected all our lives, is 
nothing but a giant mechanism. And they will resent the 
notion that the main motive which actuates their lives is 
economic—that what principally impels them is not love of 
love, or love of beauty, or love of truth, but love of food and 
clothing. They will recognise the reasonableness of supposing 
that behind all things, pervading the whole universe, and 
operating through themselves as well as everything, is some 
unseen mysterious Power urging them to the good rather 
ae to the bad, and to the better rather than only to the 
good. 

Even Hitler, in spite of his brutal treatment of certain 
German pastors, and of all Jews, has some conception of a 
God. He believes in a Supreme Power in whose hands we are 
but instruments. And he ends his speech to the Reichstag by 
thanking God that He has so marvellously and wonderfully 
blessed the Germans in their first hard struggle for their right. 
“I pray to Him,” he continues, “ that He will guide us and 
all others on the right path along which not only the German 
people but the whole of Europe may find a new happiness and 
peace.” Some may think this mere cant and hypocrisy. But 
Hitler, though he may often delude himself, is at least genuine. 
He does sincerely believe the thing he says at the moment. 
That is indeed the secret of his influence. He may have a very 
curious idea of God and of his relation to God. But when he 
made that speech, strung up as he must have been by the 
tremendous responsibilities which were on him, he must have 
felt in some way, however dim, that there was some spiritual 
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ness and peace. He was not an out-and-out materialist of the 
Marxian type. 

Just as scientists base their whole life work on the faith that 
the universe is governed by order and can be relied on through 
the darkest night to bring light back in the morning, so does 
the common man base his behaviour on the faith that the 
universe is governed by good and can be relied on through the 
most evil night to make goodness prevail in the end. Sceptics, 
agnostics, atheists, anti-atheists there are, who are doubtful 
on this point and deny outright that the world is governed by 
good. They point to the appalling misery all round them and 
ask how that could exist if any Being worth calling God were 
directing the world. Yet it is a fact that in spite of all the 
horrors of the last war, in spite of all the suffering there has 
been from then till now, and in spite of the present outbreak 
of a new war, there are men of the highest intellectual powers 
in every country and of every religion, in Germany as well as 
elsewhere, who cling stoutly to this rooted faith that the 
world is governed for good. And now is the time for those 
who through long study of the problem and through wide 
experience of life are convinced that ultimately the world is 
ruled and directed by the highest and noblest things in life— 
by joy, and the love that springs from joy ; by beauty, and 
by truth—to do all that is in their power to kindle in these 
sceptics the same fire of conviction that is burning in their 
own souls and communicate to them something of the joy 
which contact with the living God has brought to them. 

But the religion which men now call for will be of a more 
masculine type than the insipid stuff that is so often served up 
in Europe, and more in touch with actual life than the 
meditative religion so much admired in India. Though being 
more masculine need not mean being less tender: the most 
manly men being often the most tender, and rivalling the 
most womanly woman. And solitary meditation may often 
be in keeping with the liveliest activity. The great religious 
leaders of mankind have been both manly and tender, both 
meditative and active. Christ, though referred to in the hymn 
as “ gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” had the courage of the 
bravest man and deliberately faced a trial which could only 
end in death. And Buddha, though he would meditate long 
in the solitude of the forest, led a life of intense activity, 
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preaching his gospel from place to place and gathering to- 
gether a body of disciples. 

No nation can live unto itself alone. As in the cells of the 
body, there are in nations interstices through which influences 
pass from the one to the other. After the storm of war is over 
and the nations of the world settle down again to ordinary 
intercourse, travellers, traders, working men, sportsmen, 
literary men, men of art, men of religion will be passing from 
nation to nation and linking nations together. Through the 
vertical barriers which serve to separate nations there will 
form horizontal layers which will connect them. Then once 
more international congresses of many kinds will be held— 
scientific congresses, economic congresses, labour con- 
gresses, and so on. And through them the horizontal links 
which connect nations will be definitely strengthened, for it is 
with matters of common interest to all nations that they will 
deal. 

Now among these international congresses none will be of 
more importance than those connected with religion. Religion 
has a bad name as causing division. But this need not be. In 
its essence it should unite. Of necessity the different religions 
and religious denominations must fight to preserve their own 
special individuality. But the times are far too serious for 
sectarians to urge their claims to the extent of forgetting the 
underlying unity. And now when we are forced down to 
fundamentals it will be the unity which will be pressed. The 
unifying power of religion will be emphasised. In the heights 
of the spirit or in the depth men meet. In the sublimest or 
in the most fundamental—for the two are the same, the 
highest being the most fundamental and the most fundamental 
the highest—men will feel at home with one another. 

Those highly influential congresses of the Christian 
Churches—except the Roman Catholic—which have recently 
been held in European countries, at Jerusalem, and in India, 
will be renewed and perhaps be attended by German pastors, 
as well as men of other nationalities. But there will also be 
held pan-religious congresses in different countries. Con- 
gresses which include adherents of all religions will be held, 
as before, in India as well as in Europe and America. And 
among these will be the World Congress of Faiths, whose 
specific object it is to promote a spirit of fellowship through 
religion which, with the aid of the French Government, held 
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a notable meeting at the Sorbonne in Paris last July, and which 
will be active throughout the war as well as after. Through 
this and other similar organisations the religious forces of the 
whole world will be so combined as to put such a spirit into 
mankind that war between nations will be looked upon as 
barbaric as duels between individuals. 

Even Hitler dreams of Europe finding a new happiness. 
And with him, in his best moments, we would pray to God that 
eventually this new happiness may be found in such measure 
that the mere idea of war will have passed for ever from the 
minds of men. With the grace of God that is in us we shall 
create that common happiness in which, like the Queen’s 
smile, all can share and all can meet. 

Francis YOUNGHUSBAND. 


STALINISM AND HITLERISM. 


HE blindness of Conservatives, Liberals and members 
of the Labour Party to the reality and the implications 
of the Russo-German alliance may seem to the his- 
torian of the future one of the strangest phenomena of our 
age. Men do not, however, readily attune their minds to a 
complete reversal of long-cherished political conceptions. 
Those who for many years have considered the Nazi and 
Soviet systems to be antitheses cannot easily accept the idea 
that these two states have become ideologically, as well as 
politically, allied. Those who once thought of Nazi Germany 
as the “ bulwark against Bolshevism ” are just as blind as 
those who regarded the U.S.S.R. as a democracy, the “ father- 
land of the workers,” and the strong defender of weak nations 
against aggression. Both alike now see Stalin as the bulwark 
against Hitlerism ; both alike are determined to believe that 
Russia’s gains are Germany’s losses, and that Hitler having 
let the Bolshevik djinn out of the bottle cannot put him back 
again. 

While almost the whole British press has watched Russia’s 
extension of her domain with few misgivings, the Left has 
positively rejoiced at each new act of aggression committed 
by the U.S.S.R. behind the shield of the German army. The 
new principle which many so-called Left intellectuals would 
have us accept is that when Germany attacks a small country 
it is aggression, but that when Russia does so she is taking 
legitimate measures of self-defence or delivering the masses 
from oppression. Mr. Churchill, in his first broadcast, 
addressed honeyed words to Russia and welcomed her ad- 
vance into Poland, while regretting that the Red Army had 
taken this action independently instead of as our ally. He, 
presumably, is under the illusion shared by so many people 
in all parties that flattery of the U.S.S.R., or bribes, can yet 
detach Stalin from Hitler even at the eleventh hour. Bernard 
Shaw, together with a whole chorus on the Left, assures us 
that “ Stalin has taken Hitler by the scruff of the neck.” 
Lloyd George, alone among prominent politicians, appears 
to have faced up to the realities of the situation. 

Is there any evidence to show that Germany is dismayed 
at Russia’s advance? Is it not precisely what was planned 
when Ribbentrop flew to Moscow? Is there no significance 
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in the fact that Berlin refused to allow the Finnish Foreign 
Minister’s broadcast to the United States to be transmitted 
through Germany ; or in Hitler’s reported message to the 
Finnish Fascists that he was sorry for them, but Finland is 
outside the German sphere in Europe? Is it not perhaps true 
that several tons of gold have been sent to Germany by 
Russia as the price for the establishment of Russian sove- 
reignty over the Baltic States? Is not the delivery of a 
million tons of fodder promised by Russia what Germany 
requires far more than military aid? In a word, is not 
Russia’s benevolent “ neutrality’ of far greater value to 
Germany than a few Russian divisions or even airmen could 
possibly be? Is it not even likely that a neutral Russia, 
whom we are anxious not to offend, will be able to import 
for Germany’s benefit vital raw materials unobtainable in 
Europe? 

Beyond the evidence which exists of a far-reaching alliance 
between Berlin and Moscow, is there not also the probability 
of a real ideological unity between the two great revolutionary 
movements of contemporary Europe? Is there necessarily 
any difficulty in harmonising the Stalinist version of Com- 
munist theory with the theories of the Nazis? If the defence 
and aggrandisement of the U.S.S.R. is considered as synony- 
mous with the defence and extension of “‘ socialism,” as the 
orthodox Communist believes, and if the dictatorship of 
Stalin is accepted as being identical with the “ dictatorship 
of the proletariat,” why should not the anti-capitalist and 
_anti-imperialist conceptions of the Communists be har- 
monised with the Fascist conception of a war of the “ pro- 
letarian nations” against the “ plutodemocracies” ? It is 
conceivable that Nazi-ism and Communism are now merging 
into one mighty destructive movement to annihilate the 
“bourgeois democracies” and the Old Imperialism of 
Britain, France, Holland and Belgium. While the Nazis 
make their frontal assault upon us the Red Army can enter 
the backward semi-feudal states of Eastern Europe and the 
Middle East as the soi-disant deliverer of oppressed peasants. 
The expiring Comintern may yet be resuscitated to under- 
mine the British and French Empires from within by agita- 
tion among the colonial peoples of Asia and Africa. For there 
seems little prospect of the British and French Governments 
having the wisdom to give to the subject peoples of their 
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Empires the liberty which would prevent any possibility of 
revolt. 

Although the Comintern, in its manifesto of November 7th, 
called upon the German as well as the British and French 
workers to turn upon their war-making governments, Molotov 
in his speech insisted that Britain and France were the 
aggressors, condemned the ideological war on Hitlerism as 
unjustifiable, and condemned our blockade as inhumane and 
illegal. It is by Molotov’s speech that Russian policy must be 
judged, not by the pronouncements of the Comintern which, 
although it must give some comfort to the faithful, knows 
well that its fulminations are quite harmless to the German 
Government since the Gestapo will look after any workers so 
naive as to take the Comintern seriously. It is only in the 
democracies that the Communists have the opportunity to 
harass their governments. Rauschning’s Germany’s Revolution 
of Destruction has had a wide circulation, but has sufficient 
notice been taken of his words of warning? 


A German-Russian alliance means simply the confluence of two 
streams which run toward the same sea, the sea of world revolu- 
tion. National Socialism will submit to Gleichschaltung with the 
Bolshevik world revolution, or will subject that revolution to 
Gleichschaltung with itself; it amounts either way to much the 
same thing. It will be no ordinary coalition between two powers 
for normal practical purposes. Germany and Russia, if they come 
together, will radically transform the world.” 


There still exists a widespread belief that Hitler has reason 
to fear the influence of the Communists inside Germany. This 
belief is based on the idea that the political, social and 
economic organisations of present-day Russia and Germany 
are essentially different, that in one the workers rule, whilst 
in the other the workers are oppressed and rebellious. In 
actual fact there is no such distinction. In both Germany and 
Russia the working class has no rights and no trade unions in 
the original sense of the word. In Russia there are State 
“trade unions ” and in Germany a Labour Front ; in neither 
case have the workers any means to defend themselves against 
excessive exploitation. In both countries workers, peasants, 
and intellectuals are alike kept from open expression of dis- 
affection by Terror and the Secret Police. In both countries 
all are expected to sacrifice themselves for the “ fatherland ” 
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and for the “‘ beloved leader,” and are not allowed to question 
State policy on pain of death or the concentration camp. 

True that in Germany the State only controls land and 
capital, whereas in Russia the State owns land and capital. 
The thin dividing line between State control and ownership 
was, however, gradually disappearing in Germany before the 
war began, and may soon disappear in theory as in fact. The 
capitalists as a class freely owning and disposing of “ the 
means of production and distribution,” to use the classic 
Marxist phrase, no longer exist in Germany. The State 
disposes, the State says what shall be produced, what wages 
shall be paid, what hours shall be worked, what profit may be 
taken, where capital shall be invested. The “ owner ”’ is in fact 
a State official as in Russia, but his income depends on his 
being able to work his enterprise at a slight profit ; he is not 
yet a bureaucrat with a certain income from the State, as in 
Russia. No doubt he would like it better if he were, since he 
would then have an assured income so long as he never 
“thought dangerously,” and so long as he expressed his loyalty 
to the Fuehrer at all times. In Germany as in Russia a 
Party, headed by an autocratic leader, owns the State as 
private property, and through the State has absolute 
control of land and capital and of the lives and thoughts of 
men. 

On October gth the Swedish newspaper Svenska Dagbladet 
had a report from its Berlin correspondent to the effect that 
Germany is playing a gigantic poker game to force Britain 
and France to make peace by the prospect of the U.S.S.R. 
dominating the whole of Northern Europe. He added that if 
this proved to be a miscalculation, Germany is willing in the 
last resort to “ throw herself into the arms of Communism.” 
Does not this imply that Germany might “ go Communist,” 
_ not by revolutionary action from the Left, but by the trans- 
formation of the Nazi State under Hitler himself? Is there 
not a probability that under the stress of war the “ capitalist 
remnants” in Germany will be discarded, the capitalists 
finally expropriated, and a full-fledged military communist 
State emerge? The Socialist wing of the Nazi Party would 
take control, and the moderate or Conservative wing be 
liquidated. Those who, like Mr. Duff Cooper, imagine that a 
Conservative Revolution in Germany is on the order of the 
day are, it would seem, blind to the lessons of history. For 
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history teaches us that in times of gravest national danger, 
when the highest qualities of zeal, courage, self-sacrifice and 
endurance are required to save a people, the more radical 
elements take the lead. This was the case after the French 
Revolution when the young republic was fighting for its life 
and the Jacobins took control. It was, to a lesser degree, true 
in Prussia, when, in order to resist Napoleon, serfdom was 
abolished and the most radical elements among the landed 
military aristocracy took the lead. 

Germany to-day, having once involved herself in war 
against Britain and France, is fighting for her national 
existence, or at least thinks that she is. Few Germans can 
believe that defeat would not be followed by a super- 
Versailles, especially since we have not yet declared any 
concrete war aims, and since the French wireless has been 
telling the German people that the best thing for them would be 
the break up of Germany and the recall of the old monarchies. 

Peace now with Germany left facing Russia might give the 
German Conservatives a chance to crush the extremist wing 
of the Nazi Party. But no revolution is likely during a war of 
life and death when many who hate the Hitler régime feel 
they must fight for their country. Can one imagine the 
German Generals and big industrialists leading a revolution 
which would open Germany to the French army? 

Some weeks ago the Lisbon correspondent of The Times 
gave an account of what German propagandists are saying in 
Portugal, which gives a foretaste of the form which German 
and Russian propaganda may soon take everywhere : 


Hitler and the National Socialist Reich are the defenders and 
uplifters of the labouring classes. In Germany the capitalist and 
the middle classes have almost gone and cannot in any event ride 
roughshod over labour, whose condition to-day is that of master 
rather than serf, especially if the worker is a staunch member of the 
Nazi Party. For that reason, and because the Nazi leaders have 
convinced themselves that Russia has attained the same ends by 
slightly different means, Germany has joined Russia in a world- 
wide campaign on behalf of labour in general and of Portuguese 
labour in particular. It is to forestall and check this altruism of 
Germany that war is being waged against her, and for this reason 
Russia came along with her offer of help. 


Demaree Bess, former correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor in the U.S.S.R., recently had an article in the 
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Saturday Evening Post on Bohemia under the Nazis. He 
showed that it was the policy of the Nazi Party—as distinct 
from that of the German Governor von Neurath—to win the 
support of the workers by forcing Czech capitalists to make 
various concessions, and he contrasted this New Imperialist 
policy with the Old Imperialism of Britain and France, which, 
in colonial countries, rules through the support of the possess- 
ing classes. Although Germany has been unsuccessful in 
Bohemia where the people are intensely nationalist, and have 
in the past known the blessings of democracy, this does not 
guarantee a similar failure by Germany and Russia in the 
backward semi-feudal countries of Eastern Europe, or in 
Asia. 

The fact that both Stalin and Hitler are out for the preser- 
vation or extension of their own power, and the fact that both 
the Russian and the German workers and peasants are 
mercilessly exploited, undernourished and powerless, does 
not necessarily mean that German and Russian propaganda 
when each reinforces and supports the other (instead of as 
heretofore exposing each other’s falseness) may not be 
believed by the hungry and oppressed of other lands. The 
purges and the executions, the concentration camps and the 
famines in Stalin’s Russia did not prevent many of the most 
‘enlightened ” intellectuals of Britain, France and the 
United States from thinking that the U.S.S.R. was a democ- 
racy, and maintaining that it was the “ Socialist fatherland,” 
any more than the differences between the professions and 
principles of the Christian Churches have prevented men from 
continuing to be Christians. 

The fact that neither Germany nor Russia when they 
conquer, either can or will give to the oppressed and to the 
poor the peace, bread and liberty which they promise, does 
not necessarily mean that the New Imperialism will not make 
headway in Asia and in Europe. The peasants of Poland who 
have been told by Russia to seize the possessions of the land- 
owners do not know that later on they are doomed to become 
State serfs upon the lands they are now joyfully occupying. 
They, and those of other lands in the future, may welcome 
the invader, just as the heavily burdened serfs on the estates 
of the Roman Empire welcomed the barbarians who destroyed 
the civilisation of the ancient world. 

On the other hand since the Nazis, unlike the Bolsheviks, 
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do not shoot the landowners, the capitalists and the officers, 
but only the Jews, the ruling classes in Hungary, Roumania 
and Jugoslavia may hasten to let the Germans in to save them 
from the Russians. The threat of further Russian advances 
may not dismay France and Britain, but it may well dismay 
the rulers of Eastern Europe. Moreover, Hitler can be con- 
fident that if he is once freed from the menace in the West 
he can at any time force Stalin to disgorge. The Red Army 
could no more stand up against the German than the Polish. 
The Russian transport system is hopelessly bad, famine would 
threaten Russian cities as soon as a real war began, and the 
Russian people, having suffered more cruelly under Stalin 
than the German people under Hitler, would have little 
stomach for a war to preserve Stalin’s recent conquests. 

So long as we continue fighting Germany, Hitler and Stalin 
are unlikely to fall out, and if the war continues long it seems 
most probable that the present uneasy alliance between the 
dictators will become a close understanding between two 
States whose social systems come to resemble each other more 
and more closely. 

Stalin’s conceptions of socialism are as far removed from 
Lenin’s and Marx’s as his Red Imperialism is from their hopes 
of world revolution. But his policy may be more successful 
than theirs. Does Stalin dream of bringing about through the 
might of the Red Army what Lenin and Trotsky failed to do 
through the Comintern ? The ghost of international socialism, 
established through the revolutionary action of the united 
workers of the world, haunts only the tombs and the con- 
centration camps where Lenin’s companions and followers lie 
dead, or suffer a living death. But if the idea of an interna- 
tional socialist society established through the overthrow of 
capitalism from within, lives on only among the small band of 
Trotskyists whom history has passed by, the Stalinist con- 
ception of a Soviet Empire won for him by the Red Army may 
have some dynamic force. Stalin has now abandoned the 
democratic masquerade of the past five years. Can he sub- 
stitute for the torn banner of world revolution a new standard 
on which the old eagle of the Romanoffs is painted red? Can 
conquest by the Red Army be prepared for and facilitated by 
reviving the myth of world revolution for Communists outside 
Russia ? Does Stalin in fact wish to raise the spectre of world 
revolution to haunt a Europe involved in a life and death 
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struggle between the Old and the New Imperialisms? Can 
the personal interests of Stalin be reconciled with a revolu- 
tionary policy which might at any moment involve Russia in 
a real war, which would almost certainly sweep him from 
power, even if it did not lead to the collapse of the U.S.S.R.? 

Trotsky says that Stalin does not wish to see Hitler fall 
because revolution in Germany would have such repercussions 
in Russia that the people would “ turn upon the tyrants of 
the Kremlin,” and that Stalin’s aim is to prevent Hitler 
falling and to preserve the status quo in both countries. This 
would explain his support of Hitler’s peace proposals and the 
abrupt change in Comintern policy from support of the war to 
opposition to the war. 

Even if Stalin’s aim is primarily that of avoiding a war 
which would destroy him, this does not ensure that the logic 
of circumstances may not push him further and further along 
the path of conquest until he involves Russia in war. How 
could he have resisted the temptation to occupy White 
Russia and the Polish Ukraine, when failure to do so might 
allow Hitler to convert them later into bases of revolution in 
the U.S.S.R., where Ukrainian nationalism has never been 
stamped out in spite of fearful repression? How resist the 
temptation to acquire suzerainty over the small Baltic 
countries? How also resist the temptation to divert the 
attention of the oppressed masses of Russia from their own 
hardships to national glory by extending the frontiers of the 
U.S.S.R. even beyond those of Tsarist Russia? How also 
could Stalin have failed to seize his opportunity to fill the 
depleted coffers of his parasitic state by the acquisition of 
millions of new State serfs, or to repair the ruined machinery 
of the Soviet factories through the help of Germany ? 

If National Socialism, Red or Brown, is the new social 
system which is to replace our outworn capitalist system, it 
may be spread by conquest or the fear of conquest. Britain 
and France, in the effort to overcome Nazi Germany backed 
by Soviet Russia, will be forced to adopt similar measures of 
State control of land and capital, and a similar regimenta- 
tion of their peoples. War will force us to curtail profits and 
to nationalise essential industries and banking—in a word to 
establish our form of national socialism or State capitalism. 
Whether or not we shall be able to preserve our civil liberties, 
and a measure of the freedom we are fighting to defend, may 
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well depend on how long the war lasts and how destructive 
it proves. 

“ Socialism ” may be coming in a form unrecognisable and 
hated by both the revolutionaries and the reformers who for 
decades have worked for it and dreamed of it as the ideal 
society which was to abolish injustice and poverty. “ Social- 
ism ” may mean tyranny, terror, the concentration camp and 
the firing squad, secret police and the regimentation of the 
mind and spirit, whether it comes through the “ dictatorship 
of the proletariat ” as in Russia, or as that “ dictatorship of 
finance capital” which the Left still professes to see in the 
Nazi system. 

If we can avoid a war of mutual destruction in Europe we 
may perhaps, having seen the abyss into which we are 
heading, transform our present economic and social system 
into a national planned economy without the sacrifice of all 
those political and moral values which can alone make the 
new social system not only tolerable, but an improvement on 
the old. But if the new system is to come in the heat and 
passion of war and revolution, it may mean the seizure of 
power by a ruthless minority, and it will make little difference 
whether the shirts they wear are red or brown or black. 

FrepA UTLEY. 


BOHEMIA UNDER NAZI OPPRESSION. 


N a period in which the desire of establishing a lasting basis 

for peace is universal, the necessity of analysing the 

enemy’s policy is even more urgent than before, both as 
regards the tactics to be applied, and the forming of the aims 
indispensable for securing a better future. The war and the 
Polish tragedy have not contributed, so far, any essential new 
knowledge of the Nazi mind. They have only confirmed the 
old experience of the brutal imperialism of Hitler Germany 
and the ruthless annihilation of the victim, paying dearly for 
the defeat. It is the Czechs who enjoy the doubtful distinction 
of being the foreign race whose “ peaceful conquest ” trans- 
formed their country into the first Nazi colony. Bohemia and 
Moravia became the trial field for Nazi colonial policy which, 
according to Hitler, has to be based “ not on colonies abroad, 
but in Europe, the Nazis being fighters for their own 
rights, not the defenders of other people, especially not the 
policemen looking after ‘ poor small nations’.” Hence the 
fundamental importance of the principles of Nazi rule inside 
the Protectorate. They have to be well understood as a defi- 
nite example of the Nazi idea of governing a foreign race 
indicating what the world has to expect should Nazi im- 
perialism not be crushed. 

The protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia was blacked out 
in European history as the result of Munich. It has been sacri- 
ficed by its friends and it has been suffering under the terror of 
its oppressor ever since. It is true the Poles have almost been 
annihilated, the fourth partition of Poland being even more 
fatal than the three previous ones. It is true, furthermore, 
that since, the ordeal of the Finns has excited an even greater 
general indignation. May be that before this article is pub- 
lished another victim of aggression will have to suffer, as 
imperialistic power-policy only counts nowadays in the general 
devaluation of all values. If, however, there is not a funda- 
mental reversal of policy, all changes will be effected according 
to the lines tried out and applied in the test case of the former 
** Czecho-Slovakia.” 

Since the blizzard of the Ides of March when Hitler and his 
troops marched into Prague, the Nazis have enforced un- 
restrictedly on the country the two main principles of their 
policy, isolation and intervention. The Czechs are kept in 
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solitary confinement, cut off completely from the world. There 
is still no freedom of movement to and from the Protectorate 
except for Germans. Political, economic, spiritual freedom of 
movement do not exist either. The Czechs do not participate 
in the war, apart from the emigrés who fought in Poland and 
are now training with General Faucher as a Czech Legion 
somewhere in France. But it follows from the peculiarity of 
the legal construction of the Protectorate that, although they 
are non-belligerents, they are not even allowed to be neutral. 
Their industrial equipment has to work day and night for the 
benefit of the Nazis. Their food production has been incor- 
porated in the German war-economy in a similar way to that 
of Polish agriculture. 

Isolation from the outer world is intensified by isolation 
from within. The inhabitants of the Protectorate have no 
connection with other countries—except by illegal means. 
Even demonstrations of spiritual community of ideas, other 
than the Nazi faith—as recent events have shown—constitute 
crimes liable to capital punishment. For no other reason than 
that they have trusted Hitler’s promises of Czech self- 
government (and therefore of cultural autonomy), thousands 
of Czechs have been either executed or thrown into concentra- 
tion camps. It has been a silent crucifixion. The only outcry 
which has been heard in the outside world has been in regard 
to the slaughter of the Czech students. But it has been all the 
more terrible for having been silent. In the Nazi mind there is 
nothing of the moral background, with regard to Bohemia- 
Moravia, similar to that from which Oliver Cromwell once 
ruled as “ Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and of the Dominions and territories there- 
unto belonging.” It is open national discrimination based on 
the assumption of the superiority of the German and the in- 
feriority of the Czech race and the fallacious doctrine of the 
“West-Eastern decline of culture”? which is to justify the 
German Eastern policy. Although the outer form of the Pro- 
tectorate has been preserved so far, Czech autonomy has been 
abolished even in the rudimentary form of the Protectorate’s 
statute. Czech government, Czech jurisdiction, Czech educa- 
tion, Czech economy and Czech finance still exist, but 
the whole executive power rests entirely with the Nazis. 
German is the official language of the country. Czech used 
towards officials is regarded as “ provocation,” although 
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de jure, the Czech language enjoys equal status with the 
German. 

By decree from September 11th the entire executive power 
has been concentrated in the hands of the Reichsprotector. 
He has to confirm all laws without exception, and all sentences 
pronounced by the Czech courts in the course of ordinary 
legal proceedings in order to make them final. The Czech 
police has been subordinated to the German police. As foreign 
affairs, defence and communications have always been prerog- 
atives of the Reich since the establishment of the Protector- 
ate—the Nazis are now in full control of Czech home policy as 
well. That the Czech educational system had to be adapted to 
Nazi ideas is already well known. Beginning from the autumn 
Czech children have to learn history out of books the text of 
which has been revised by the Germans. As hundreds of new 
German schools have been opened since last spring and Czech 
schools have been closed down in large numbers, the education 
of youth is—except for home life—more and more under Nazi 
influence. The closing down of the four Czech colleges after 
students’ riots deliberately provoked by the Nazis, completes 
the destruction of the Czech educational system, founded by 
Jan Amos Koménsky, famous under the name of Commenius 
to the Western World. Roughly 1,200 college professors and 
25,000 students are affected. Czech students will have to rely 
in future as far as they are still outside the concentration 
camps, on the Nazi high schools, should they desire to finish 
their studies. After the purge of the libraries and school books, 
and the ban pronounced on all but Nazi products of press, art, 
philosophy—the listening-in to foreign broadcasts of course 
being considered a crime too—the spiritual isolation of the 
Czechs is complete and the ground is ready for Germanisation 
on the largest scale. sakes 

Although the establishment of a strong position in the Czech 
educational system is a fulfilment of the Nazi idea that the 
control and planned education of the younger generation will 
guarantee the success of the Nazification at large, Germanisa- 
tion has been effectively furthered by immigration of German 
nationals into the Protectorate on a big scale. Apart from the 
innumerable German officials transferred from North and 
West Germany to the Protectorate, there has lately been a 
considerable re-settlement of South Tyrolese Germans both in 
South and North Moravia. How this experiment will work in 
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the long run remains to be seen. For the time being transfer- 
orders to the Protectorate are very welcome to the individual, 
for the obvious reason that the transferred are exempted from 
war duty at the front, although subjected to extensive training 
inside the Protectorate. These Reich Germans have been 
transferred to Bohemia-Moravia because, in spite of the new 
military units sent into the Protectorate, the German Govern- 
ment feels the position there to be insecure. The Germans 
would be utilised as a certain counterweight to the Czechs, 
should the latter attempt any rioting. 

Whereas at the beginning of the Nazi rule Moravia was 
singled out for Germanisation, Bohemia proper is now con- 
sidered more important, not least because the Germanisation 
of Moravia has made surprisingly quick progress in local 
government in the big Moravian towns: Brunn, I[hlava, 
Moravska Ostrava and Olomouc. The recent nomination of 
the reputed Sudeten peasant leader Dr. Hubert Preibsch as 
deputy governor of Moravia confirms this view. By the 
Germanisation of Moravia, Bohemia has been even more 
isolated, Prague being almost the only big town with full 
Czech local government. It is, however, interesting to note 
that in spite of the considerable emigration, especially from 
Prague during last winter, the number of the inhabitants of 
the capital has increased according to a recent Nazi census by 
more than 200,000. They are almost all German nationals 
entrusted with the special task of Germanising Slavonic 
Prague. 

There is no intention at present apparently of transferring 
the Czechs further to the east. On the contrary, the Nazis 
appreciating the outstanding qualities of Czech work and 
Czech economy prefer to incorporate the Czech element rather 
than to allow it to grow and continue its national life nearer to 
the Slavonic language borders. Whereas they had but little 
esteem before for the high qualities of the Czech nation there 
are unmistakable signs that, impressed by the stubbornness, 
cleverness and dignity of Czech resistance, they have revised 
their judgment considerably in favour of the Czechs. This 
does not mean, of course, that Czech autonomy will be re- 
introduced or that they will exercise a policy of understanding. 
But many indications lead to the conclusion that they will 
try to train the younger Czech generation to become the van- 
guard of Nazification among the Slavs. 


a ee 
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_Nazi intervention in Czech home policy and Czech political 

life always follows these lines. It becomes more visible day 
by day. All Czech unification movements are strongly objected 
to by the Nazi authorities in the Protectorate, the idea that 
unification of policy might proceed parallel with the intensifi- 
cation of religious feeling being particularly opposed. Why 
fill churches or crowd places of pilgrimage when “ our leader 
Adolf Hitler,” convinced that he is the Messiah, has decided 
to create a new panslavist movement on Nazi lines with the 
freshly converted Czechs as centre? There is little response 
to those tendencies for the time being, the inner Czech resist- 
ance against Nazification being unbroken. Various attempts 
to form a representative Czech Fascist Party have definitely 
failed. The Czech Fascist press, especially the daily Vlajka, is 
largely subsidised by official Nazi Party funds in the Pro- 
tectorate, but the large Czech majority refuses even to touch 
those press products. Fascist members of the Czech Pro- 
tectorate’s government, although put by the Nazis in respon- 
sible positions, cannot exercise the necessary influence 
because the entire nation is against them. Attempts to use 
the Viennese Czech colony or the Czechs living since Munich 
in the Sudeten districts under Nazi rule, for the Nazification 
of Bohemia, failed. If anything has been achieved by those 
methods it is increased antagonism between the Teutonic and 
the Slavonic elements of Bohemia, national tension being 
greater than ever before. 

Although Czech internal unity in the fight against Hitlerism 
has been preserved admirably, it cannot be denied that the 
Czechs are affected by the long period of destruction through 
which they have had to pass for now more than a year and a 
quarter. The Munich partition, the difficulties of the Second 
Republic, the separation of the Slovaks, finally the Nazi terror 
with all the strain of Germanisation and Aryanisation worked 
on their mind even before the outbreak of war. The fact that 
the Democracies have finally decided to put an end to the 
Nazi danger represents one of the rare, almost the first, happy 
developments for the whole nation since Munich, bringing 
nearer the possibility of restoring Central European liberty 
and Czech independence. The defeat of the Poles, the 
German-Russian alliance, the new Russian imperialism, was a 
bitter disappointment for a nation whose belief in some sort 
of Pan-Slavonic collaboration against Hitlerism has never 
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died. Knowing that open resistance against the Nazis would 
only lead to further oppression, if not exercised at the proper 
moment, the Czechs summon all their energy to be quiet on 
the surface, using the method of boycott as much as possible. 
They endeavour to apply Nazi tactics, to prevent a further 
deterioration of their status, organise a strong internal body 
of responsible men directing the nation through this most 
difficult period of their existence. The Nazis, aware of this 
unbroken opposition, feel highly uncomfortable, almost en- 
dangered. They try to provoke open rebellion. The student 
riots, the student slaughter and the closing of the universities 
were their only successes so far. Passive loyalty is difficult to 
distinguish from passive resistance, if properly handled. 

Czech internal unity being achieved, the establishment of 
closer and friendlier relations between Czechs and Slovaks is 
undoubtedly one of the few pleasant developments in the last 
month. Apart from Tuka, Durcansky and the somehow 
peculiar Slovak press chief Sano Mach, almost all leading 
Slovak personalities realise now the fatal mistake they made 
last year in allowing themselves to listen to Nazi advice. A 
Slovak plebiscite held now would produce undoubtedly an 
almost 100 per cent. vote for the re-establishment of the 
former Czecho-Slovak collaboration. 

What the Czechs think about the future in detail is very 
difficult to find out. It is, however, certain that all their hopes 
and desires are connected with an Allied victory, with the 
triumph of democracy over totalitarian annihilation. As far 
as can be ascertained at present the federal idea working for 
close collaboration between the so-called Succession States is 
favoured, the Czech realising that international development 
works against small States and for the establishment of 
greater units. They are, however, aware, like Mr. Chamber- 
lain, that the war must first be won, before the peace can be 
formed in the proper way ; and they only hope that Nazi 
propaganda will not succeed in suggesting to the world a peace 
in which collaboration with Hitler would be thought essential 
for the liberation of the Continent from an alleged Bolshevist 
danger. 


R. H. M. Worstey. 


“ THE APOSTLE OF MODERATION.” 


T was left to the nineteenth century to discover—or at 

any rate to interpret—the seventeenth. The eighteenth 

century was too near, in point of time, to the Civil War, 
to see the events of that stirring period in true perspective. 
It was too remote from it in philosophy, in politics, and in 
ecclesiastical temper, to appreciate the emotions which on 
both sides that conflict evoked. Not, indeed, until the 
nineteenth century had run much of its course, until the 
fervour of the Evangelical movement and then of the Anglo- 
Catholic revival had spent its pristine force, could the claims 
of “rational ” theology have the chance of a hearing. F. D. 
Maurice and Charles Kingsley prepared the way; Essays 
and Reviews and Lux Mundi took up again the task of 
biblical exegesis at the point where it had been dropped by 
John Colet and Erasmus, before political protestantism had 
captured the reforming movement in the English Church. 

So it came that for two centuries Lucius Cary, Lord 
Falkland, was forgotten. Falkland founded no party: 
neither democrats nor high Tories were concerned to recall 
his memory. Not until 1878 was a monument erected at 
Newbury to mark the place where the first battle of Newbury 
was fought, and where Falkland met the death which 
calumniators have described as virtually suicidal. Not until 
1885 was so much as a mural tablet affixed to the walls of the 
church at Great Tew where Falkland’s mortal remains are 
believed to lie. There is a monument to the Tanfields 
(Falkland’s maternal ancestors) in the church at Burford, but 
nothing (so far as I know) to record the fact that Falkland 
was born at Burford, and that the Priory and its estates at 
one time owned him as lord. 

Tardy justice is at long last being done to Falkland. 
But would it even now be done had not Clarendon drawn the 
portrait of his friend in colours that will never fade? The 
cruel insinuation that Falkland “committed suicide” at 
Newbury was originally disseminated by “ wooden-headed 
old Bulstrode,” as Carlyle christened Whitelocke. Horace 
Walpole practically repeated Whitelocke’s tittle-tattle in his 
Royal and Noble Authors, and added his own opinion that 
“ this Lord [Falkland] had much debility of mind and a kind 


of superstitious scruples that might flow from an excellent 
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heart, but by no means from a solid understanding.” Walpole, 
in turn, inspired the harsh judgments of Hallam, Macaulay, 
and Carlyle. The only reference to Falkland in The Speeches 
and Letters of Cromwell is the contemptuous remark, “‘ Poor 
Lord Falkland in his clean shirt was killed here” (in the 
first Newbury fight). John Forster goes so far as to say that 
Falkland was “ far more of an apostate than Strafford.” 

The modern reaction in Falkland’s favour was initiated 
by Lord Lytton in an essay contributed to the Quarterly 
Review in 1860. ‘ Falkland,’”’ he wrote, ‘‘ from the first to 
the last, was a lover of Liberty, but Liberty as her image 
would present itself to the mind of a scholar and the heart of 
a gentleman. It is no proof of apostasy from the cause of 
Liberty if he thought that a time had come when Liberty 
was safer on the whole with King Charles than with ‘ King 
Pym.’ ... The objects Falkland desired to attain were a 
monarchy divested of all pretensions to absolutism, and a 
Church purified from all sympathies with papacy—excluded 
from all penal jurisdiction in civil affairs. In fine, a monarchy 
without a Strafford, and a Church without a Laud.” 

Even more discriminating is Mathew Arnold’s appreciation. 
No man was ever perhaps better qualified to interpret Falk- 
land to the nineteenth century than the author of the essay 
on Compromise. “ If we are to find a martyr in the history of 
the great civil war, let it be Falkland. He was the martyr of 
lucidity of mind and largeness of temper in a strife of im- 
perfect intelligencies and tempers illiberal. . . . He and his 
friends by their heroic and hopeless stand against the inade- 
quate ideals dominant in their time, kept open their communi- 
cations with the future, lived with the future. Their battle is 
ours too; and that we pursue it with fairer hopes of success 
than they did, we owe to their having waged it and fallen ” 
(Mixed Essays). 

The most recent appreciation of Falkland comes from the 
pen of Mr. Kenneth Murdock of Cambridge, Mass.* This 
fantastically named volume contains in addition to an 
elaborate essay on Lucius Cary, slighter essays on Falkland’s 
mother Elizabeth Tanfield, the first Viscountess Falkland, 
and on John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. The connection of 
the latter with the main theme of the volume is not quite 
obvious. 


* The Sun at Noon. By Kenneth B. Murdock. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1939. 
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The essay on Elizabeth Tanfield is, on the contrary, ex- 
ceedingly helpful to an understanding of Falkland’s own 
temperament and career. Like most great men Lucius Cary 
owed far more to his mother than to his father. The latter 
was a careerist, whose religious opinions were inspired rather 
by political expediency than by spiritual conviction. His 
marriage with the heiress of Sir Lawrence Tanfield, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer and Lord of the Manors of Burford 
and Great Tew, was purely one of convenience. Elizabeth 
was not well fitted to be the wife of a courtier or a pro- 
consul, but until their separation in 1625 she tried to do her 
duty—so far as was compatible with the higher claim of 
her faith—by her husband, and she was devoted to the in- 
terests—especially the spiritual interests—of her children. 
Mistress of many languages, she was a learned scholar, and 
it was (according to her daughter) her study of patristic 
literature that convinced her of the inadequacy of Protestan- 
tism and led to her conversion to Roman Catholicism. 
Whether as a result of independent studies, or that (as 
Protestant authorities avow) she was “ one of the victims of 
the Jesuit missionaries who then invested England,” Eliza- 
beth Cary was received into the Roman Church, probably in 
1605, though the fact was not avowed until 1625. It was one 
of the many sorrows of a distressful life that she failed to effect 
the conversion of her eldest son, though the rest of her 
children were amenable to her influence. 

Nevertheless, it was undoubtedly from his mother that 
Lucius inherited his studious habits and his enthusiasm for 
philosophical and theological speculation. Lord Clarendon 
has drawn a delightful picture of Falkland’s life, with a 
devoted wife and many congenial friends, in his lovely home 
at Great Tew. Situated in a fold of the North Oxfordshire 
uplands, some twenty miles from the university city, Great 
Tew was happily known to Clarendon as a “ University in a 
less volume ” ; to it there constantly resorted the Fellows of 
a “college situated in a purer air.” 

The air of Great Tew was in every sense pure. In Falk- 
land’s presence no one ever ventured to utter a coarse Jest or 
tell a ribald story. Yet he was catholic in his literary tastes. 
His first love was poetry. He sought his associates among gay 
poets “ who resorted thither from London.” 

Suckling in 4 Sessions of the Poets mentions a large number 
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of them; he also laments Falkland’s transference of affection 
from poetry to theology : 


He was of late so gone with divinity 

That he had almost forgotten his poetry, 

Though to say the truth, and Apollo did know it, 
He might have been both his priest and his poet. 


Suckling overstated Falkland’s achievement in poetry. His 
output was inconsiderable, and the quality of his work, 
though obviously that of a scholar, a critic, a philosopher, 
and above all a generous friend, is not such as to entitle him 
to an exalted place even among minor poets. 

The Sessions of the Poets at Great Tew soon gave place to 
the Convivium Philosophicum and the Convivium Theo- 
logicum. Theology was, indeed, the absorbing interest of 
Falkland’s ripening manhood. But theological speculation 
was with him only the intellectual reflex of deep religious 
earnestness and a lofty moral purpose. On his theological 
works Mr. Murdock lays special stress, and upon the happy 
days spent at Great Tew in the company of such men as 
Dr. Sheldon, destined for Lambeth, Dr. Morley for Winchester 
and Dr. Earle for Salisbury. But if more successful as eccle- 
siastics none of these prelates attained, as theologians, the 
eminence of Henry Hammond or John Hales, still less of 
William Chillingworth. 

Chillingworth, according to Aubrey, was Falkland’s “‘ most 
intimate and beloved favourite” ; he was “ most commonly 
with my lord,” and it was at Great Tew that he wrote his 
monumental work on The Religion of Protestants. Of a work 
which was the most notable contribution to Anglican theology 
since the publication of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity the 
part which most strongly commended itself to Falkland was 
Chillingworth’s noble appeal for Christian unity on the basis 
of the widest possible toleration. 

That appeal Falkland cordially supported. His own con- 
troversial writings were not, of course, on the same plane as 
Chillingworth’s. Chillingworth was a professional theologian ; 
Falkland a highly accomplished amateur. But one advantage 
Falkland enjoyed over his friend: he was in a position, as a 
Member of Parliament, to influence policy as well as mould 
opinion. For the days of quiet but fruitful communion with 
like-minded friends at Great Tew were numbered. The 
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Convivium was soon to be broken up by the rude shock of 
war ; the theories of the philosophers were to be put to the test 
in the hard schools of war and politics. Falkland shrank from 
none of the responsibilities of citizenship. As little as any 
one did he like the cause in which he was called to fight 
in the Bellum Episcopale, but resolutely he turned his back 
on the “ violets and limes ” of Great Tew and plunged into the 
horrid vortex of affairs. 

The impression made by Falkland’s personality upon men 
who knew him only by repute is reflected in Abraham Cowley’s 
well-known lines : 


Great is thy charge, O North; be wise and just. 
England commits her Falkland to thy trust, 
Return him safe: learning would rather choose 
Her Bodley or her Vatican to lose. . . . 

. . . And this great prince of knowledge is by Fate 
Thrust into th’ noise and business of the State, 


He is too good for war, and ought to be 
As far from danger as from fear he’s free. . . . 


The failure of the attempt of Charles and Laud to impose 
Anglicanism by force of arms upon Presbyterian Scotland 
led to the summoning, after a decade’s intermission, of 
Parliament. As a Scottish peer Falkland was (before 1707) 
eligible for election to the House of Commons, and both to 
the Short and Long Parliaments was returned for Newport 
(I.W.), a pocket-borough which provided a seat for no fewer 
than five Prime Ministers. 

Down to the introduction of the Grand Remonstrance 
(November 1641) Falkland acted generally with the Opposi- 
tion. He supported with vote and voice the motion for the 
attainder of Strafford, though he had deprecated Pym’s 
apparent anxiety to snatch a verdict, by any means, against 
the man, whose personality and methods Falkland detested 
as cordially as Pym himself. With Pym he acted in sweeping 
away the whole machinery of “ Thorough ” ; in particular he 
vigorously supported the motion against the action of the 
judges in the case of Ship-money. But it was on the question 
of Episcopacy that the essential moderation of the advocate 
of the Via Media came out most conspicuously: “I do not 
believe [the Bishops] to be Jure divino . . . but neither do 
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I believe them to be Injuria humana.” Though not essential 
to Church government he believed them to be “ convenient ” 
and as such to be retained. 

On the Grand Remonstrance, however, Falkland, like 
Clarendon, and many other moderates, broke with Pym. 
Falkland regarded that declaration as the prelude to revolu- 
tion, and after its adoption he took office, albeit reluctantly, 
under the Crown. With good reason he mistrusted the King, 
and still more the Queen: nor could he restrain them from 
acts of insensate folly. He was useful in drafting the King’s 
answers to propositions periodically put forward by Parlia- 
ment; but the time for negotiation was gone by. When 
war came Falkland fell into a state of despondency, and could 
only reiterate the hope that he would meet an honourable 
death on the field. He met it in the first fight at Newbury 
(September 20, 1643). Reckless courage he certainly ex- 
hibited ; calumniators could easily find ground for the charge 
of suicide. The answer to the charge can be found only in 
the record of a blameless life. If Charles I earned the martyr’s 
crown, so also did Falkland. But what place is there in times 
of revolution for an “ apostle of moderation”? “ He shrank 
from revolution in Church and State; but he would have 
liberated both, in a higher sense than his contemporary revolu- 
tionists, ecclesiastical or political. His ideas were born out 
of due time, and the extremes first of destruction and then of 
reaction were destined to run their course. . . . The voice of 
reason is unheard among the clamours of party, and a 
Falkland dies broken-hearted when a Cromwell and a 
Clarendon take their turns of success. But the seed of wise 
thought never perishes. . . .” 

Principal Tulloch was surely right. Falkland sowed “ the 
seed of wise thought”; the reaping of the harvest may be 
delayed, but it will come. When it does, the “ martyr of 
moderation ” will be vindicated. 


J. A. R. Marriott. 


THE POPE AND EUROPEAN 
DICTATORSHIP 


NE of the greatest powers in history, the Roman 

Catholic Church, has found itself confronted all through 

its history with worldly power. The rise of the Popes 
from leaders of a secondary group of believers to be the bishops 
and finally the masters of Rome is in part to be recognised as 
a process of this relationship between spiritual power and 
worldly power. The leaders of the once persecuted and out- 
lawed sect called “ Christians’ had to secure a status of 
official recognition for their followers. Brave as these were, 
unwavering under the onslaught of imperial Roman radical- 
ism, the task of the leaders was plainly to be seen: bodily 
safety, material security at least as much as the existing order 
could offer to the entirety of the people. True, the teachings 
of Christ led the Christians to patience, to voluntary self- 
humiliation. The revolutionary order that the weak shall be 
the first before the Lord gave strength to all courageous 
believers amongst the many peoples and races, ruled over and 
suppressed by a more and more barbarous Dictatorship of 
Roman Emperors. But the more the thousands of sufferers 
of impoverished subjects of these all-powerful tyrants of the 
late Roman period turned their hopes to Christianity, the 
more the leaders of the movement had to act politically—and 
not only spiritually. 

It is well known how the Church and how the Popes led 
Christianity through the centuries. It was a constant struggle 
‘not only in the Church’s own ranks which trend—the trend 
for worldly security and power or the eternal tasks—should 
prevail; it was also a constant fight between the great 
Powers of Europe and the Popes. The former always showed 
a tendency to secure a certain supremacy over the Church. 
They sometimes went so far as to attempt to bring the Pope 
under their sphere of influence, thus holding the key of St. 
Peter in their own hands. The Carolings, the Saxons, the 
Habsburgs of Austria and of Spain and the Bourbons—they 
all tried it—and they all failed. They reduced the Pope’s 


* This study was finished and in the hands of the Editor a month before Pope 
Pius XII issued his first Encyclical “ Summa Pontificatus.” Therein the totalitarian 
theories are refuted and Christianity is called upon to defend its sacred beliefs and 


orders. 
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territory, they conquered Rome. But they never disorganised 
or disrupted the Church, because none of these ruling houses 
ever attempted to strike at the very roots of Christianity 
itself. True enough, there were great schismatic movements 
in Germany under Charles V, in Great Britain under Henry 
VIII. But hard as the blow may have been—Christianity 
remained more of a unit than the adversaries may have 
realised at the time and since. Common dangers, such as the 
approach of the Mohammedan armies of the Turks against 
Vienna, made this common cause and common faith apparent. 

But not until the very foundations were threatened again 
towards the end of the eighteenth century was Christianity 
called upon to defend itself. It was the French Revolution 
which defied the Church not only in France but all over 
Europe. The French Revolution looked upon the Church as 
a political power and directed all social hatred and reforms 
against the wealthy and influential bishops, abbots and 
priests of France. It struck at the “ privileged classes ” and 
it hit the Church, perhaps the greatest stronghold of the 
aristocracy of France. Even the poorish country ministers, 
the impoverished village priests and brethren joined in with 
the sansculottes. Thus the Pope lost one of his most flourishing 
countries and certainly not the least profitable. 

However, the Church—thinking in centuries and producing 
that wise patience which lasting institutions show—did not 
give up her children in France. It is this moment which most 
interests us at present : the Pope had lost his stronghold in a 
suddenly revolutionised country. He did not possess force 
enough to defend his position there. He retreated before the 
onslaught of the “ Convention.” But then the Dictator 
appeared who took over the instruments and aims of the 
Revolution : Napoleon, the ambiguous protagonist of Revo- 
lution and Tradition, of Upheaval and Despotism. In the 
twilight of his declarations, calling at once for subordination 
and revolutionary conquest, the cautious papal secretaries 
discovered elements which seemed not quite unfavourable to 
the cause of the Church. The argument seemed to run as 
follows : If this ambitious and tyrannical personality, once a 
little captain in the French army, without family and without 
fortune behind him, not even French born, but Corsican, 
wants to keep what he has conquered and to maintain his 
personal rule, then he has to exchange his revolutionary 
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supporters for a more stabilised following. Consequently, the 
argument may have concluded, the more conservative ele- 
ments in France may be called upon and in due course paid 
with many privileges in order to give their support to the 
Usurper-Dictator. Who else could offer similarly well- 
founded, internally still powerful, externally highly reputed 
advantages like the Church? It is the classic transition from 
Revolution to Tradition at which every revolution is bound 
to arrive—and there the chance of big traditional bodies like 
the Catholic Church seems to appear. It is an enormous 
temptation ; then as now the Pope yielded to it ; then as now 
the attempts at reconciliation failed. The similarity of the 
two periods—the Napoleonic and the Hitlerite—is so striking 
that it seems interesting to compare them. 

When Hitler, in 1933, slipped into power, he did so as the 
German protagonist of anti-Bolshevism. He had gathered a 
large following of discontented middle-class and_petty- 
bourgeois people who were at the same time revolutionaries 
in an erroneous sense and reactionaries in a social sense. They 
held dear what the parties of the Left included in their 
attack: “ Gemiitlichkeit,” private property, and the old 
institutions—amongst them the Churches. The Hitlerites, 
combining Communist and reactionary elements in an oppor- 
tunist alliance, were noisy in defending Christianity, while at 
the same time airing pseudo-philosophic theories which were 
nothing if not blunt paganism. The then Papal Nuncioin Berlin, 
Cardinal Pacelli, had carefully observed these various trends 
for years. He knew more about Germany and the Germans 
than most foreigners. While Papal Nuncio at the Bavarian 
capital, he missed no opportunity of seeing as much of the 
country and the people as he could. His tall, slim figure with 
the small, energetic, intellectual head was familiar to the man 
in the street. With almost unreal dignity he used to walk in 
open-air processions of the Catholic Church. He wore his 
bluish violet coat, falling down in classic folds from his erect 
shoulders, like one of those great statesmen of the Renais- 
sance, whose dignity, magnanimity and courage as well as 
their wisdom and learning have become almost a legend. 
While thus impressing and being impressed Cardinal Pacelli 
took Hitler seriously. He apparently convinced himself that 
the moment Hitler took over the German government for 
good or for evil, the fate of Germany and consequently the 
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fate of the Church was delivered into the hands of the National 
Socialists. 

There can be no wider contrast than the one dividing the 
nature, character, upbringing, religion of these two men, 
Hitler and Pacelli, who has now become Pius XII. The 
situation facing the two men is equally dramatic. Hitler, 
admitted to power by an egoistic, ruthless group headed by 
von Papen and misusing the old President Hindenburg, 
Hitler, supported by all sorts of would-be dictators, condottiert, 
hungry masses, frightened and communist-haunted old 
women; the Papal Nuncio, brought up in secluded Roman 
aristocratic circles, highly educated, deeply religious, widely 
travelled, man of the world and man of culture. Hitler, the 
half-educated, daring, lying (even to himself), the No-more- 
Austrian and Never-quite-German; Cardinal Pacelli—the 
super-cautious, the pessimistic, scholastic, thoroughly Italian 
and thoroughly cosmopolitan. Hitler grasping the moment, 
living for the hour, risking for the crowd’s vanishing delight, 
throwing the Reich into unheard-of dangers for a shining 
headline—his great opponent waiting, seeing, feeling two 
thousand years of achievement, suffering and glory and a 
world of believers thrown upon his shoulders. Whereas 
Hitler was not restricted by any code of honesty, by any 
consideration of tradition, of friends, of family, of nation, 
Cardinal Pacelli was. But all the same the two men signed a 
pact, that famous Concordat between Nazi Germany and the 
Holy See in 1933, the first international agreement concluded 
between Hitler and a foreign sovereign. The considerations 
ruling the action of the two signatories can be largely ex- 
plained by the two leading partners as we have tried to 
explain them. Cardinal Pacelli hoped to chain Hitler to 
Church and Conservatism, and by achieving this to save the 
Church in Germany from revolutionary destruction. Hitler 
started his favourite game of treaty signing in order to attain 
the position of friendship whence he could more easily attain 
domination than if the proposed victims realised too soon 
what was planned. 

The position was complicated by the fact that Hitler as 
head of a revolutionary group had to take into consideration 
the constant need for action and achievements which his more 
radical followers vigorously demanded. Radicals or Moderates, 
they are out for world domination and believe in nothing but 
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force. Then it was still possible to hope that conservatism 
would prevail. The Concordat strengthened Hitler’s position 
towards his most ardent opponents in Germany, the Churches 
and the Intellectuals. Even non-Catholic Conservatives were 
shaken in their belief that Hitlerism was the German edition 
of revolution as such. The similarity between this situation 
and that created by the Concordat between Pius VII and 
Napoleon is striking. So is the similarity between the main 
contracting parties. 

There is perhaps less likeness between Napoleon and Hitler. 
Napoleon was a strategist who realised what enormous 
prospects the armies and ideas of the French Revolution 
offered to a cool thinker. Hitler is a political amateur whose 
talent is a combination of diplomacy and trickery, which was 
sufficient to fool second-rate diplomatists and powerless states 
like Austria and Czechoslovakia, but will enrage the rest of 
the world now since Great Britain and France have given the 
world back its courage to be enraged. But there is a more 
striking resemblance between the representatives of the 
Church now and then. Now it is the statesmanlike personality 
of Pius XII, at the time of the Concordat still Cardinal 
Pacelli and the Pope’s Foreign Secretary. Then it was 
Cardinal Consalvi, the Foreign Secretary of Pius VII. Both 
men share the aristocratic background, the diplomatic ex- 
perience, the intimate knowledge and the impersonal judg- 
ment of their antagonist. Both were inclined to put aside 
dogmatic difficulties and to save the material existence of 
Catholicism in the realm of dictatorial totalitarianism. Both 
were sincere in their hopes for a modus vivend: and pre- 
pared to make concessions. Both were at the same time true 
Christians and not prepared to give way in religion. 

But it was exactly in the field of religion that both attempts 
were bound to crash and actually collapsed. It was in 1801 
that Cardinal Consalvi signed the Concordat in Paris. 
Napoleon was assisted in the negotiations by a man who, while 
being a Catholic, was above all a sly and cunning diplomatist, 
Abbé Bernier. We know that Hitler also has his Abbé 
Bernier—von Papen. The difficulties then as now started 
over the question of the worldly status of the Church. Then 
as now the Dictator maintained that everything and every- 
body in this world was subordinate to his totalitarian rule. 
The Church should stick to religion. In other words, the 
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Dictator did not mind the Church taking charge of souls after 
they had left the body. The body was the State’s. Now as 
then the Church could not submit to such an extent that 
Catholics were not to be taught to act according to the gospel, 
but to act according to the Dictator and to leave everything 
else to life after death. Napoleon protracted the subsequent 
discussions until after his victory over Prussia—then he had 
the Pope arrested and brought to France. Pius VII was a 
deeply religious man, but he was no statesman. The statesman 
was Consalvi. Consequently statesmanship and religion were 
separated and Consalvi was imprisoned away from the Pope. 
Napoleon then started to press the old Pius VII for a new 
Concordat, and surrounded him with puppet Cardinals 
obedient to the Dictator’s wishes. After years of hard struggle 
he seemed to have succeeded, for Pius VII signed a Con- 
cordat which delivered the Church into Napoleon’s hands. 
But in spite of his age and seclusion, in spite of the fact that 
he was no statesman and no man of the world, but as many 
called him a “ saint,” Pius VII defended himself bravely 
until 1812. And when he was just collapsing under the 
pressure of his enemy, the armies of Europe started that 
great “War of Liberation” which saved Europe from 
Napoleon. 

The situation recently has been similar, but it was changed 
when the Cardinals elected that great statesman Pacelli. 
Pius XII, like his predecessor more than a century ago, tried 
his best to reconcile Christianity with Totalitarianism. He, 
like Consalvi, failed, but the new Consalvi has become Pope. 
Now the Church took care that no Dictator should divide the 
worldly and eternal power of the Church, and that Christianity 
shall not give way to state-paganism. Hitler’s complete 
cynicism has been finally revealed when it was declared, 
“ Hitler and Stalin are friends now.” Stalin has too much to 
lose to accept this friendship. Hitler, however, had already 
lost all hope of winning the Christians of Germany for his 
cause when he chose this path, and he will never gain the 
support of the Church again. For once more power and 
religion are united in one personality on the throne of St. 
Peter, and there will never be peace between the Gospel and 
Mein Kampf. 


W. Scutrz. 


LUTHER AND THE GERMAN 
EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 


HE German Church controversy has been followed in 

Great Britain with keen interest and warm sympathy 

for the Confessional Synod which is resisting the 
paganising “ German Christians” supported by the State, 
in defence of the purity of the Gospel and the duty of the 
Christian Churches to preach that Gospel and that alone. 
But owing to the wide divergence in practice and in theory 
between the Christian Churches in Germany and in Great 
Britain the issue is not always clearly and fully understood, 
and thus the meaning of the facts reported is largely missed. 
Among us the subject of polity is in the forefront of our 
differences—episcopal or non-episcopal, established or free. 
German theology has, till affected by the cecumenical move- 
ments, had no concern about the constitution of the Church ; 
some parts of the one Evangelical Church have bishops, 
others general superintendents and superintendents; and 
apart from the Free Churches, proportionately small in 
number and exercising little influence in the nation as a whole, 
the common assumption was that the State had a right to 
direct and control the Church, even as other associations and 
institutions. All the stress fell on the pure preaching of the 
Gospel and proper administration of the Sacraments, the 
means of grace. The primary concern in the present con- 
troversy is not the right of the Church to self-government, but 
on its duty unhindered by the State, to give to the people 
these means of grace. The Churches adhering to the Con- 
fessional Synod do not desire to become a Free Church, but 
to continue the National Church (Volkskirche). It is the cruel 
necessity of oppression by the State that has driven these 
Churches to form organisations, independent of and even 
in conflict with the State, which is hindering them in the 
discharge of their duty. Their organisation is being ruthlessly 
suppressed ; and even if they would they could not form 
themselves into a Free Church. The Churches generally were 
prepared to acquiesce in the new constitution imposed by the 
State in 1933, and were driven into opposition only by the 
abuse of the powers entrusted to the Reichsbischof as a 
“ German Christian ” partisan and a tool of the policy of the 
State. There is no evidence that in the predominant Lutheran 
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section of the Evangelical Church this “ cruel necessity ” in 
practice is leading to any fundamental revision of the theory 
of the relation of Church and State: and there cannot be so 
long as Luther’s authority remains as absolute as it is generally 
accepted as being. 

It is impossible to understand the distinctive features of 
German Protestantism apart from Luther. While there are 
Reformed (Calvinistic) Churches in the Evangelical Church, 
and they have exercised considerable influence in the present 
controversy, it is still Luther who rules the minds of men. 
He did not intend to found a new Church but only to reform 
the Church already existing in Germany, the one Holy 
Catholic Church, and to maintain in doctrine and practice the 
continuity of that Church, freed from the corruptions intro- 
duced by the Roman hierarchy. Still less did he desire the 
Church to bear his name; and the name he would have pre- 
ferred, if any were used, was Evangelical. Yet Lutheran it 
is rightly called, for its defects no less than its excellencies 
can be traced to him and some service may be rendered to a 
clearer and fuller understanding of the present situation in 
Germany if we consider Luther in his greatness as well as in 
his limitations. 


I 


One of the most appreciative accounts of Luther is to be 
found in Dr. T. M. Lindsay’s History of the Reformation, 
Vol. I, to which I shall make frequent reference. “ We may 
say,” says this historian, ‘‘ without exaggeration that the 
Reformation was embodied in Martin Luther, that it lived in 
him as in no one else, and that its inner religious history may 
be best studied in the record of his spiritual experience, and 
in the growth of his religious convictions ” (p. 193). It was 
the practical necessity of finding salvation for his distressed 
soul that led him to the convent and the study of theology 
there, and not any intellectual interest prevalent in his age. 
“He had more of the Schoolman in him and less of the 
Humanist than any of the men who stood in the first line of 
leaders in the Reformation movement ” (p. 200). So long as 
that goal of salvation was reached, he was content to walk in 
the old ways, although the course of events drove him to make 
more changes than he desired. It was in the doctrine of 
justification by faith that he found “a foundation of rock ” 
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which could not be shaken, and on which he could himself 
firmly stand, and help others to stand. “The salvation of 
the common people ” was his main concern, and that involved 
a breach with Rome, and a reform of the Church in Germany. 
While his theology of salvation by grace alone through faith 
alone influenced many minds outside Germany, and Luther- 
anism in its earlier form spread to and became dominant in 
the Scandinavian countries, yet Luther was himself German 
to the core, the Reformation in Germany was a national 
movement as well as a religious, and still throughout the 
world in the German communities Lutheranism often serves 
as shield and sword of Germanism. The “German Chris- 
tians”’ claim to be following in the footsteps of Luther in 
seeking to give a distinctively national character to their 
Christianity, although undoubtedly they are surrendering 
much distinctively Christian which he preserved with pas- 
sionate devotion. This same party professing to be cecu- 
menical repudiates pacifism and internationalism. Even the 
Confessional Synod, as has already been mentioned, desires 
to remain the National Church (Volkskirche), ministering to 
all who do not formally renounce their membership in it. 


II 


Closely associated with this nationalism of Lutheranism 
is its exaltation of the State. Except as regards the relation 
of the soul to God for salvation from sin, Luther was in- 
herently conservative; his revolutionary principle of justi- 
fication by faith and of the priesthood of all believers, he 
applied to matters ecclesiastical in a very cautious way, 
changing as little as possible. He did not think at all of 
applying it to matters social, and when it was so applied he 
was a resolute opponent of change. As a peasant’s son he 
pitied and condemned the oppression of the peasants. And 
yet, alarmed by the excesses in the Peasants’ War, “in his 
vehement tract Against the murdering thieving hordes of 
Peasants, 1525, he hounded on the Princes to crush the rising. 
It is this pamphlet, all extenuating circumstances being taken 
into account, which must ever remain an ineffaceable stain on 
his noble life and career” (op. cit., pp. 336-7). From the 
beginning the Lutheran movement, unlike the Calvinistic, 
kept aloof from the social order, and avoided the 
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attempt to apply the Will of God, as revealed in Scripture, 
to it. 

The individual believer lives by faith in humble dependence 
on the Grace of God and in faithful obedience to the command 
of love in his vocation, the station and the duty which God 
has assigned to him in Society, but to change that Society 
so as to bring it into conformity to the law by which he orders 
his own life is not his business. The ordering of Society 
belongs to the State, the civil ruler whoever he may be, 
“ This Spirit of Love,” says Troeltsch (The Soctal Teaching 
of the Christian Churches, II, p. 541), “ leads the Christian to 
submit unconditionally to the social order which had been 
established by God and by reason for the good of the whole, 
and it regards the family, the State, society in general, and 
all labour, merely as methods of realising and exercising the 
Christian spirit of love and obedience.” The existing social 
order is of divine appointment and conforms to reason, “‘ To 
Christian love obedience to this Divine and reasonable order 
becomes a joyful duty.” In this static conception there lies 
no impulse to reform, or to any progress. 

At the Stockholm Conference (1925) the German delegates 
reproached the American and the British with Anglo- 
American activism, and limited the Christian’s duty to 
philanthropy (the activity of love). This is the mark of the 
“Inner Mission” of the German Churches. At the Inter- 
national Missionary Conference at Tambaram, Madras, 1938, 
“a statement by some members of the meeting” was 
“presented by the chairman of the German delegation ” in 
repudiation of “certain passages in the reports of some 
sections.” One “vital principle of the Gospel” which is 
affirmed is that “‘ the Church has not to bring into force a 
social programme for a renewed world order, or even a Chris- 
tian state.” There is a tacit acquiescence in the nationalism 
and racialism of the German State, which to most Christians 
seems a flagrant offence against Christian universalism 
(Report, pp. 180, 181). The ‘‘ German Christians ” are pre- 
pared to apply the Aryan clause to exclude Hebrew Christians 
from both membership and ministry in the Church. Some on 
the ground that the ministry belongs to the Church as the 
human agency of the Divine grace, would limit the application 
to the ministry only, and recognise that in Christ the differ- 
ences which divide men are so transcended that the believing 
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Jew must still be treated as a fellow-member of the Body of 
Christ. The Confessional Synod does altogether refuse to 
apply this clause; but one of the pastors who had been 
imprisoned for conscience sake confessed to me that he and 
others felt that they had done wrong in limiting their protest 
and opposition by the interests of the Church alone. 

A trial to those who wish to be as unreserved in their sym- 
pathy with the persecuted Christian Churches is their acquies- 
cence in the brutalities and tyrannies of Nazi rule. In a 
recent statement about the situation in the Churches it was 
admitted that they were recognising that the Government 
was pursuing a policy of violence; but the practical con- 
clusion drawn was that pastors should devote themselves more 
intensely to the cure of souls. Sorrowfully it must be con- 
fessed that there does not seem to be in the Churches as yet 
the promise and the potency for a better social order should 
the present dictatorship collapse, as there are some signs that 
it will. Thus is tragically exposed an inherent defect in 
Lutheranism which can be traced to Luther himself. 


III 


Consistent with this static dualism of the Church as the 
sphere of grace and the State as the sphere of social order is 
the Erastianism of the German Evangelical Church. Dis- 
trustful of the Christian community as itself capable of 
securing the true preaching of the Gospel and the proper 
administration of the Sacraments, Luther put his trust in 
“‘ godly princes”? who were supporting his cause, because 
they had not only this motive, but also the power to set the 
Churches in order as the common people had not. What may 
be admitted as a temporary necessity became a permanent 
principle of Lutheranism. ‘“ There is no place,” says Lindsay, 
** for the democratic or representative element in the organisa- 
tion of the Lutheran Church” (op. cit., p. 416), at least as 
Luther himself desired. The Peace of Augsburg (1555) 
affirmed the supremacy of the princes in the Church. “ Future 
changes of faith were to be determined by the principle 
cujus regio ejus religio. The secular territorial ruler might 
choose between the Romanist or Lutheran faith, and his 
decision was to bind all his subjects. If a subject professed 
another religion from his prince he was to be allowed to 
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emigrate without molestation” (p. 397). This was a very 
partial victory for religious liberty, as only the Lutheran and 
Romanist but not the Reformed or Calvinistic Church was 
included in its toleration. Dr. Lindsay concluded that there 
was less freedom of conscience than there was in the medieval 
Church (p. 399). The subjugation of the Church to the State 
continued in Germany till the Revolution of 1919. Then, as 
one of the leaders in the Evangelical Church of Prussia put it, 
the Church ceased to be a number of parishes under the 
control of a Department of State, and became a Church with 
the opportunity of ordering its own life. The change was far 
from being generally welcomed, and the “‘ German Christians ” 
are simply continuing the old traditions. When in 1933 the 
twenty-eight territorial Churches were required to conform 
to the pattern of the State and become one Church there was 
acquiescence ; and it was, as has been already noted, only 
the abuse of his authority by the Reichsbischof, who was ap- 
pointed to be the Fiihrer in the Church as Herr Hitler is in 
the State, that the Confessional Synod was formed in revolt, 
and even that revolt has advanced with halting steps and a 
via media would be welcomed by many. 


IV 


The resistance of the Churches to the policy of the State 
has been weakened by division. The Churches which have 
been under the direction of Lutheran bishops have been 
more inclined to compromise than those where the Reformed 
influence was stronger. Confronted by a danger to their 
independence, there has been in some of the Churches a 
tendency to emphasise doctrinal differences, even to refuse 
communion with those who do not hold Luther’s teaching on 
the corporeal presence of Christ in, with and under the sacra- 
mental elements. In the Marburg Colloquy, 1529, Luther 
and Zwingli signed fourteen articles, on which there was 
agreement ; only on one, that dealing with the Lord’s 
Supper, did any difference remain. Luther insisted on the 
literal interpretation of the words, “‘ This is my Body,” and 
Zwingli could accept only the symbolic. Luther refused to 
have any further fellowship with Zwingli, and thus the German 
and the Swiss movements came into opposition, and the 
Reformation was weakened by division. Can there be any 
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doubt that the wider unity would have corrected the defects 
of the divided parts? Great as was Luther in his religious 
experience, and in his courage and consistency in resisting 
and rejecting everything in the Catholic Church which 
imperilled the individual’s assurance of salvation by grace 
alone through faith alone, and great as is the debt of all 
Protestants to his leadership of what seemed a “ forlorn 
hope ” against the authority and the power of the Papacy 
and the Empire, yet his theological and ecclesiastical bequest 
has not proved an unalloyed boon to Germany, and the 
Church there is even to-day suffering because of its too docile, 
not to say servile, submission to his authority. The Reformed 
Churches did during the last century secure in large measure 
emancipation from the dominance of Calvin ; and it is only 
to be regretted that on the Continent and, even in less degree 
in Great Britain, there is a neo-Calvinism which seeks to 
impose again the yoke of bondage. The whole world situation 
—intellectual, moral, social, and political—has been so 
changed since the days of Luther and Calvin that incalculable 
as was the value of their services to the Church of Christ in 
their own day, we to-day should prove that we did not share 
their vision and courage if we allowed ourselves to be but 
echoes of their voices, slavish imitations of their ways and 
works, instead of following the guidance of the Spirit of God 
as they did, to new ventures of faith, hope and love in the 
interpretation and application of the one Gospel, theirs and 
ours, which because the unchanging Christ reaches men 
through its preaching, is still the wisdom and power of God 
unto salvation to every man that believeth. 
ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


THE UNETED STATES AS 
COLONTAR TON ee 


N happier times it was the comfortable belief of most 
j eee in this country that they could sit back and watch 

the drama of European politics with the detachment of 
spectators in the dress circle of a theatre. Now we are all 
conscripted into the caste ; and never again, in all probability, 
will we be allowed beyond the call-boy’s range. But the people 
of the United States can still see themselves not as actors but 
as spectators. They form an immense audience whose goodwill 
is not to be wantonly disregarded even by megalomaniac 
dictators, and whose opinions all Europe is desperately 
trying to gauge, forecast and influence. Too often, however, 
in attempting to make that estimate, we fall into the error of 
assuming that Americans must judge European problems by 
the light of European experience. We are apt to ignore the 
elementary fact that people see problems, however remote in 
space, in the light of their domestic experience. Since the 
colonial problem is to-day of the first importance to Europe, 
it is, therefore, a matter of interest and of some urgency to 
consider the United States in the réle of coloniser. 

We are met at the outset by the fact that the great bulk of 
American expansion since the establishment of independence 
has not been colonisation in the contemporary sense—that is, 
the possession and domination by a metropolitan power of 
some land beyond its own boundaries, inhabited largely by a 
more or less primitive people. In the great migrations which 
moved the frontier of the United States successively to the 
Alleghanies, to the Missouri, to the Mississippi, to the Rockies 
and finally to the Pacific coast, we see a process of colonisa- 
tion in a far more useful and possibly nobler form, but one 
with which we are not immediately concerned. 

The vast size of the country was, however, from very early 
days, no sufficient obstacle to attempts to increase it. The 
Louisiana Purchase and the desire of the Westerners to 
acquire Canada in the War of 1812-14 are evidence of this. 
There followed the acquisition of Florida, of Texas and, as a 
result of the Mexican War of 1846-8, of the vast territories 
ceded by the Mexican Government in what is now the south- 
west of the United States. Even these immense gains were not 
sufficient. At the conclusion of the Mexican War, President 
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Polk offered to buy from the Spaniards the island of Cuba. 
The offer then, and afterwards, was firmly rejected. To a 
considerable extent it was a manceuvre of the Slavery party, 
who saw in the island another potential slave state. Its 
acquisition was specifically advocated in the Democratic 
platform of 1856; and although the Whigs never went so far 
as this, it was a Whig Secretary of State, Everett, who 
described the annexation of the island as an event which 
“might take place without any disturbance of existing 
foreign relations, and in the natural order of things.” Right 
up to the Civil War, filibustering expeditions organised in the 
United States and directed against Lower California, Sonora, 
Cuba, Nicaragua and Honduras showed that there were 
powerful elements in the country to which the rifle rather 
than the plough appeared to be the pioneer’s weapon ; which 
dreamed, in Stephen Benét’s words, 


the purple dream 
Of the America we have not been, 
The tropic empire, seeking the warm sea, 
The last foray of aristocracy. 


Here, then, we have two impulses existing side by side ; the 
migration aimed at forming a replica of American eastern 
civilisation in all the lands to the Pacific coast; and the 
colonial adventure proper. 

After the Civil War there were from time to time essays in 
the latter policy on the part of the executive. Seward 
succeeded in carrying through the purchase of Alaska from 
Russia but failed in a similar scheme to acquire the West 
Indian islands of St. Thomas and St. John from Denmark, 
while Grant’s own project for the annexation of San Domingo 
did not receive the necessary support in the Senate, despite 
the lavish use of presidential influence. The fact was that the 
American people were fundamentally uninterested at that 
time in overseas expansion. First, the tangled problems of 
Reconstruction, and then the immense material development 
of their country absorbed nearly all their energy and interests. 
But in the end, though they were later in feeling its influence, 
they were unable to escape the effects of that movement 
which we know as imperialism. page f 

One is probably entitled to draw a distinction between 
“ expansionism,” as a more or less unconscious use of surplus 
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national energy, and a conscious movement such as im- 
perialism, equipped with a philosophy of sorts and bent upon 
specific objectives. On the philosophical side the teachings of 
J. W. Burgess are sufficiently typical. In his Political Science 
and Comparative Constitutional Law (1890) Burgess found in 
the “ Teutonic ” peoples the highest political talent. To hide 
this talent (as the Americans were inclined to do) was in his eyes 
a sin against civilisation, for “‘ no one can question that it is 
in the interest of the world’s civilisation that law and order 
and the true liberty consistent therewith shall reign every- 
where upon the globe.” The duty of these chosen peoples was 
“to carry the political civilisation of the modern world into 
those parts of the world inhabited by unpolitical and barbaric 
races ; i.e. they must have a colonial policy.” 

The same year saw the publication of the first of Mahan’s 
epoch-making works, The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 
1660-1783. Starting from the inevitable dominance of that 
Power which controlled the sea, he went on to point out that 
one essential of naval strength was the possession of “ foreign 
establishments, either colonial or military,’’ where warships 
could coal and repair. Colonies, in fact, were “‘ the surest 
means of supporting abroad the sea-power of a country.” A 
third quotation, this time from a politician—H. C. Lodge— 
will suffice to show the extent to which imperialistic doctrines 
had gained the minds of the governing classes. “ The great 
nations,” he said, “ are rapidly absorbing for their future 
expansion and their present defence all the waste places of 
the earth. It is a movement which makes for civilisation and 
the advancement of the race. As one of the greatest nations 
of the world, the United States must not fall out of the line of 
march.” 

Doctrines such as these fell like oil on the nascent flames of 
imperialism. The reasons which operated upon the mind of 
the less articulate ‘“‘ common man”? are not so easy to deter- 
mine. But there was, for one thing, the sense that the 
possession of colonies was an essential part of national 
greatness. There was the belief that the “ Anglo-Saxons ” had 
a supreme destiny as colonisers. Do you know what expansion 
means ? asked a Texas politician of his audience. Expansion, 
he told them, “‘ means that if there is any land on earth the 
Anglo-Saxon people want, they will expand and take it.” 
And, putting the argument on a somewhat higher plane, 
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Beveridge told his fellow Senators that “that man little 
knows the people of this Republic, little understands the 
instincts of our race, who thinks that we will not hold the 
Philippine Archipelago fast and hold it for ever, administering 
just government by the simplest method.” There was, more- 
over, the feeling that in an intensely competitive and aggres- 
sive world, where nations went seeking markets with arms 
in their hands, the United States could not dare to lag 
behind. 

It was no wonder, then, that colonies fell thick and fast 
into their lap in the ’nineties. In 1893 there was a revolt, 
bloodless and successful, on the part of the Americans and 
Europeans in Hawaii against Queen Liluokalani. It was 
connived at by the American Government and aimed avowedly 
at annexation by the United States. The advent to power of 
that sturdy anti-imperialist, President Cleveland, delayed 
the fruition of this policy, and it was not until 1898, in the 
excitement of the Spanish War, that annexation was carried 
through. The territorial gains of that war were a protectorate 
over Cuba and the cession of Puerto Rico, Guam and the 
Philippines. At the very end of the century the condominium 
which Britain, Germany and the United States had exercised 
over Samoa was broken up and in the partition the United 
States received Tutuila, with the islets to the east of 171° W.L. 
Finally, negotiations with Denmark were renewed for the 
purchase of St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix and resulted 
in the treaty of 1902. But that treaty the Danish Landsthing 
refused to ratify and it was not until fourteen years later that 
the bargain was carried through. 

It was “ a splendid little war,” wrote John Hay, Secretary 
of State, of the Spanish-American conflict, “ begun with the 
highest motives, carried on with magnificent intelligence and 
spirit.” In his first message to Congress, President Theodore 
Roosevelt proclaimed it as the ambition of Americans to do 
for the Filipinos “ what has never been done for any peoples 
of the tropics—to make them fit for self-government after the 
fashion of the really free nations.” Nothing, perhaps, is a more 
striking contrast to the attitude of Hay and Theodore 
Roosevelt than that taken up in such an important con- 
temporary work as Professor Bemis’s Diplomatic History of the 
United States (1936): ‘Looking back on those years of 
adolescent irresponsibility,” so runs Bemis’s contemptuous 
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verdict, “ we can now see the acquisition of the Philippines, 
the climax of American expansion, as a great national 
aberration.” 

How has so great a change come about in the space of less 
than two generations ? If we can discover the answer to this 
question we shall have gained some insight into an important 
attitude of the American mind. The first reason, and the most 
important, is the essential incompatibility between the idea 
of a colonial empire and the ideas upon which the United 
States were founded. ‘‘ When in the course of human events 
it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, and to 
assume among the powers of the earth the separate and equal 
station to which the Laws of Nature and Nature’s God entitle 
them... .” So ran the Declaration of Independence. It was 
a studied protest against the view that any country should 
permanently have the status of a colony. In the place of a 
colonial theory, the North-West Ordinance of 1787 first 
prescribed the arrangements for the organisation of territories 
and then laid down the conditions upon which the territories 
could graduate to Statehood, thus eliminating the stage of 
permanent inferiority and dependency. 

Since that day, and even in the very height of the “ aberra- 
tion,” men have never been found wanting to maintain the 
attitude of the Fathers. ‘“ We cannot have colonies, depend- 
encies, subjects, without renouncing the essential conception 
of our domestic institutions.” Thus the Tribune of 1867. 
Thirty years later Carl Schurz prophesied that the ‘“‘ manifest 
destiny ” of the American people pointed “ to a total aban- 
donment of their conservative traditions of policy, to a rapid 
deterioration in the character of the people and their political 
institutions, and to a future of turbulence, demoralisation 
and final decay.” And Walter Lippmann, in an introduction 
to Colonel Theodore Roosevelt’s Colonial Policies of the 
United States, has put the point even more forcibly. “ For 
here,” he says, “(in the history of one family, of the father 
who was touched with the imperialist vision and of his son 
who has dealt as governor of our two greatest colonial 
possessions with the practical consequences, we find as good 
evidence as we shall find that the conquest of empires and the 
governing of empires cannot permanently be the ambition 
of a truly democratic nation.’ We in this country have 
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succeeded in constructing a moral basis for our imperialism, 
The Americans have failed. 

The result of this failure has been a singularly haphazard 
and somewhat shamefaced colonial development. The word 
** colonies ” has been as much as possible avoided. Instead, 
the phrase “ outlying territories ” has been used. It was only 
with great difficulty that the Supreme Court, in the case of 
Downes v, Bidwell, which turned on the right of Congress to 
impose duties upon merchandise coming from Puerto Rico 
into other American ports, came to the conclusion that that 
island was “a territory appurtenant and belonging to the 
United States, but not a part of the United States within the 
revenue clauses of the constitution.” There has been no such 
thing as a colonial service or a colonial department. In 
Samoa Congress took no action upon the cessions of 1900 and 
Igo2 and the islands were governed under the authority of 
the President as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, 
chiefly by means of naval personnel. The War Department 
was responsible for the Philippines. Alaska has been governed 
by the Departments of State, War, Navy and the Treasury. 
The Virgin Islands have been successively under the Depart- 
ments of the Navy and the Interior. The organisation of 
Alaska, the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
as Territories and the creation in 1934 of the Division of 
Territories and Island Possessions in the Department of the 
Interior are steps towards creating some order out of chaos ; 
but the constitutional position of the other “ outlying terri- 
tories ” is still highly anomalous. Bi 

In the second place, a nation whose politics are funda- 
mentally domestic politics cannot easily maintain a colonial 
policy in a state of equilibrium. It must advance or suffer 
retreat. The annexation of the Philippines was meant, znter 
alia, to provide a base from which the Open Door into China 
could easily be held open. With the rise to power of Japan 
it has become apparent that no such easy method will suffice. 


“ The structure of the Open Door,” as Professor Bemis is at 
pains to point out, “would be threatened as soon as any one 
power in the Far East should become paramount. Then the 
United States would have to fight for the Open Door or retreat 
in the face of the world from its declared principles. At no time 
have the American people been willing to fight for the Open Door 
in any part of Asia, or indeed in any other land. 
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In the third place, the United States, a huge country with 
a wealth of natural products, has had very little necessity to 
look upon her outlying possessions as we in this country look 
upon our tropical colonies. More than that, the products of 
her outlying possessions have in some instances entered into 
dangerous competition with native American products. The 
sugar of the Philippines threatening the sugar of Louisiana is 
the supreme example of this tendency. 

From all the reasons which we have examined, the Philip- 
pines have been the chief sufferer—or the chief gainer. Since 
the rising of Aguinaldo the United States have felt some 
reluctance to continue the government of a people struggling 
so earnestly to be free. The Louisiana sugar-growers longed 
for the day when Philippine sugar would be subject to the 
high tariff on foreign imports. The isolationists, who saw the 
islands as a challenge—all the more dangerous because it was 
an empty one—to Japan, shared the same feeling. The ulti- 
mate result was the grant in 1934 of independence to the 
Philippines, to be consummated in 1946, when, save for the 
possibility of the United States retaining a naval base, the 
islands should be politically and economically independent. 
With this policy also went that of withdrawal from coercive 
adventures in Latin America. The right of intervention in 
Cuba was abandoned in 1934. In the same year the virtual 
protectorate over Haiti which the United States had exercised 
since 1915 came to an end. In 1933 the American marines 
were withdrawn from Nicaragua. 

The conclusion which one is inclined to draw from these 
events is that the United States have abandoned not only the 
colonial idea but any idea of forcible expansion, and have 
retreated into the fastnesses of isolation. So far as what may 
be called “‘ positive ” imperialism is concerned, this is correct. 
For instance, the probable damaging injury to the economic 
life of the Philippines which will result from their loss of the 
protected American market to which their products were 
“ geared,” and the unlikelihood of their permanently resisting 
Japanese domination, have left the United States largely 
unmoved, It is true that the report of the Philippine-American 
Advisory Committee, which recommended the postponement 
of the economic independence of the islands until 1961, has 
received the support of both President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Quezon. It is true, also, that the American Commissioner 
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in the islands, Mr. McNutt, has publicly declared in favour of 
a postponement of political independence. But these are the 
voices of the illuminati. No doubt there are many who would 
prefer the solution of Dominion Status. But Philippine 
politicians whose motif has been independence at all costs 
cannot easily change their tune when the cost promises to be 
fatally heavy. Americans, on the other hand, look askance 
at the possibility of responsibility without authority which 
Dominion Status would open out for them. They feel, in fact, 
that a line must be drawn somewhere ; and that it is the hard 
fate of the Philippines to be outside it, so far as protection by 
the United States is concerned. 

The fever of imperialism over, American “ colonial ” policy 
has reverted to what has always been one of its principles, 
strategic necessity. The rumour that Denmark would be 
willing to cede the Virgin Islands to Prussia in return for 
North Schleswig was one of the reasons which prompted the 
American attempts to buy the islands in the ’sixties. To-day, 
the submarine and the bombing aeroplane have made not 
merely annoying but intolerable to the United States the 
possession of bases within striking distance of her shores by 
any potentially hostile Power. 

On the east coast, Key West, St. Thomas and the Canal 
Zone are the focal points of American defence. On the west, 
an imaginary triangle, with the whole continental coast as its 
base, would have the Philippines as its apex. Roughly, from 
the Philippines to San Francisco a line can be drawn through 
Guam, Wake Island and Hawaii, with the Midways a little 
to the north. South-south-west of Hawaii are Howland and 
Baker Islands and Samoa. Public opinion in the United 
States has flinched from the further fortification of Guam, as 
recommended by the naval experts, on the ground that such 
a step would be a wanton provocation to Japan. But it can 
rest comfortably on the strength of the central point of 
American Pacific defence—Hawaii. Pearl Harbour, Honolulu, 
is one of the strongest naval bases in the world, and the works 
now being carried out there are intended to make it ample, if 
necessary, for the entire American fleet. So long as the 
American fleet is in being and Pearl Harbour is intact and 
adequately provisioned, the danger of attack upon the west 
coast of the American continent is inconsiderable. And it is 
to be observed that few of the isolationists are to be Fran 
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arguing in favour of the abandonment of these strategical 
strong points. Of all the ‘‘ outlying possessions ” Puerto Rico 
excites the least interest in the American strategist. But, 
since it is a Territory, it is difficult to see how its inhabitants 
(doubled in numbers since the American occupation) can be 
deprived of American protection. Moreover, it is obviously 
safer nowadays not to leave unprotected islands about in 
important areas, even though one has no great use for them 
oneself. 

It is now time to ask how the colonial experience of the 
United States has affected its attitude towards the Colonial 
Problem in the European sense. In the first place, the 
principles of aggrandisement and domination are anathema 
to the American mind. In the second place, the elaborate 
structure of political philosophy which Britain has erected 
upon the fact of imperial possessions is not likely to extort 
more, at best, than a polite expression of admiration from 
Americans. The doctrine of trusteeship for native races, the 
niceties of indirect rule—these are, on the whole, things upon 
which the average American does not bring his mind to bear 
—unless he regards them cynically as the decorative exterior 
of acquisitive imperialism. 

But he can see the strategical danger involved in the return 
to Germany of her former colonies. That is obvious, and more 
than that. The American policy of defending her coasts from 
a number of island bases would be seriously imperilled if 
other territories in the same areas fell into the hands of 
potentially hostile Powers. If, to take an extreme example, 
Jamaica and St. Lucia passed from British to German pos- 
session at the same time as Japan established permanent 
bases in Salvador, the United States could not but feel 
gravely endangered. The result is that Americans are not~ 
merely committed to maintaining the status quo in respect of 
their own outlying possessions and Territories, but they are 
under the necessity of supporting the status quo in all areas 
where they have immediate strategical interests. 

In an article in the July issue of Foreign Affairs, Mr. A. L. 
Lowell has declared that “ save for an occasional case of some 
small island that might be useful in perfecting our defence of 
the Caribbean and the Panama Canal, we should much prefer 
to have the present owners retain them on the understanding, 
practically now recognised, that they are not to dispose of 
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HERE is no “ fascist literature ” in Italy. If the reader 
finds this statement too harsh, he has only to make the 
simplest of experiments : that is, to ask any Italian to 
give him the name of a historical or narrative book which may 
be considered typically representative of the fascist era. The 
man questioned would have considerable difficulty in remem- 
bering a single title and there is little doubt that in the end he 
would be forced to excuse himself and change the subject. 
Fascism has been in power for seventeen years, its dictator- 
ship extends to all fields of national life, and literature is 
regimented and fostered just like any other branch of produc- 
tion, but in this case there has been no victory. The literature 
of fascism is non-existent. Even the artificial attempts to 
create one have failed. Periodically Italian reviews and 
newspapers announce the usual competition for novels or 
other compositions symbolising and celebrating Mussolini’s 
epoch: and periodically the various juries have to close the 
competition with a negative decision. Typical of this state 
of affairs was the failure of the competition announced 
together with a wealth of prizes by the Nuova Antologia, a 
famous fortnightly review now edited by Luigi Federzoni, ex- 
President of the Senate and President of the Royal Academy, 
who is himself a valuable journalist and writer, and was a 
champion of Italian nationalism as far back as 1910. Seven- 
teen years, even apart from politics, almost constitute a 
period in literature, and the problem can be examined from 
this point of view too. Moreover, it would be quite wrong to 
affirm the independence and anti-fascism of Italian men of 
letters : the reverse is true, and with very few exceptions the 
vast majority of authors accepted the régime with enthusiasm 
and now live in perfect and total harmony with the ruling 
orders and ideas. The only thing is that once outside the 
realism of official anniversary speeches, occasional articles for 
newspapers and messages to congresses, as soon as the author 
takes up his pen again to continue writing a novel, story, 
poem, sketch or travel notes, the fascist environment seems 
to have no further effect on him and he returns to his simplest 
and most natural style—except, of course, for sentences 
inserted here and there in praise of the Duce or of the heroic 
meaning of fascism. 
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It must not be thought, however, that there are no books 
in praise of fascism. For the youth of the country especially 
only extremely fascist books are provided: from the official 
set books imposed and prepared by the State for reading in all 
primary schools to the famous Cartoccino child’s reader, in 
which the children used as type are named Bruno, Vittorio, 
and Edda (the names of Mussolini’s children), and the adven- 
tures of the Balilla which are recounted in full by every school 
mistress in every elementary school in Italy. 

Then there are books by completely unknown authors 
which start from the very first page in the style adopted by 
newspapers when describing Mussolini’s visit to some town. 
But no one reads them, because it is a true fact, though a 
strange one, that books on fascism in Italy are simply not 
popular, and even from the commercial point of view are 
inevitably unsuccessful. A classic example is that Mondadori, 
the official Government publishers, rarely succeed in carrying 
these works as far as a second edition. 

There is not even a proper history of fascism, since the five 
volumes by G. Chiurco are the work of a doctor of medicine 
who carefully put together cuttings from fascist newspapers ; 
and the more recent Storia del Fascismo by Francesco Ercole, 
a member of Parliament and a serious student of political 
history, has not been at all successful, perhaps because the 
author insisted rather too much on Mussolini’s debt to Sorel’s 
theories and on the contribution made to fascist doctrine 
by the ideas of Italian nationalists especially of Enrico 
Corradini’s interventionist movement. 

There is a further reason why the public does not read these 
books: because fascism in Italy has not succeeded in becoming 
either a doctrine or a system but remains pure pragmatism, 
politics of expediences, and those who attempt to theorise 
such a system cannot fail to write bad books. Naturally 
biographies of Mussolini have been more successful, especially 
the first one, Dux by Margherita Sarfatti, now banned 
together with Ludwig’s famous Conversations, and it is curious 
to note, incidentally, that the two, in a certain sense, official 
biographers of Mussolini are both Jews. In order only to 
complete the list one might mention certain novelists who 
have introduced fascism into their books, like Giuseppe 
Maggiore, Emilio Settimelli, and Marcello Gallian; but here 
too fascism serves only as an episode, a beginning or an end, 
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and it might easily be replaced by any other literary mechan- 
ism without in any way altering the literary harmony of the 
work. In fact, however hard you look, there is no fascist 
literature in Italy. Prose or verse collections or even historical 
books of our time serve rather to show how far removed the 
literature of fascist Italy is from fascism. 

But it is time to take a closer look at this literature. Taking 
post-war pre-fascist literature as our point of reference, we 
shall see how little the fundamental lines of these authors’ 
work have changed. There were four main currents to be 
observed then in Italian narrative literature, as well as the 
slowly dwindling influence of d’Annunzio: the tradition of 
Carducci and Manzoni represented by the reactionary peasant 
humour of Alfredo Panzini ; a sympathetic imitation of late 
nineteenth-century Gallicism with the writing of Ugo Ojetti, 
Lucio d’Ambra, Luciano Zuccoli and many others ; the classic 
current of the Italian novel which had been represented by 
Fogazzaro, and now found an outlet in the works of Grazia 
Deledda, Matilde Serao, Virgilio Brocchi and the rather 
younger Salvator Gotta; and a particularly sincere vein of 
regional peasant narrative work already developing widely. 
This current was followed in varying degrees by the whole of 
the young school, led by Aldo Palazzeschi, and with Antonio 
Baldini, Bruno Cicognani, Riccardo Bacchelli, and all the 
youngest representatives of the Italian novel in the ranks. 
Let us leave on one side Pirandello, for ever locked away 
inside his formula and his bitter poetry, because Pirandello 
now appears to us solitary and unclassifiable, two qualities 
which are at once his glory and his limitation. 

Now if we review these authors who are almost all quite 
regularly fascist and almost all alive and active, we shall find 
that after seventeen years of fascism they remain loyally at 
their posts, and moreover, contrary to expectation perhaps, 
if there is one flourishing and active school in Italian literature 
to-day it is precisely the latter, the regionalist, ultra-peasant 
school. In fact, even though Alfredo Panzini, who died 
recently, in his last books (e.g. Decima Legio) placed his 
learned and refined spirit at the service of fascist rural 
propaganda according to the dictates of the battaglia del 
grano”’* and statistical sociological studies, if we look more 


* “Battle for the Wheat”: thati s, fascist propaganda for improving the wheat 
yield. 
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closely at his work we shall at once discover the same tra- 
ditional savoury humorist of the Lanterna di Diogene and 
Santippe. : 

Riccardo Bacchelli who began to make his name with a 
good historical novel JJ Diavolo al Pontelungo, in which he 
recalled the beginnings of the First International in Italy, 
continues to entertain us with a series of historical novels on 
the Risorgimento treated from a point of view which is only 
very slightly bourgeois and reactionary but substantially 
unchanged. And if Ugo Ojetti now writes against France the 
same articles which once were directed against Germany, he 
nevertheless continues to write his usual pages in the vein of 
Anatole France, just as he did in 1906 when he was almost a 
socialist and a terrific admirer of 1789. As for Lucio d’Ambra, 
Salvator Gotta and other straightforward second-class writers, 
they continue peacefully to produce their one book a year, 
always in the same bourgeois “‘ highly respectable ” vein, and 
only very rarely resort to dipping their pens into the official 
inkwell. 

In spite of everything there still remains in Italy a certain 
decorum and love of one’s profession, a clean polished tongue 
and the calm sense of catering for unchanged tastes and the 
well-established requirements of a public which is only now, 
and that to a slight extent, turning towards the new school : 
that school which was already foreshadowed in the rustic 
regionalistic work of Cicognani, Lorenzo Viani and Delfino 
Cinelli. These people constitute the fascist generation, 
basically normal, honest and nineteenth century in literature, 
with a good dose of tradition and conservatism, writing on 
some normal themes of provincial and country life, curiously 
divided according to provinces and literary groups. Then we 
have the novels and stories of the Tuscan school, Delfino 
Cinelli, Guelfo Civinini, Bruno Cicognani, and the rather 
younger Samminiatelli, Pea and Agnoletti; the Venetian 
provinces described by Paola Drigo, Corrado Tumiati and 
Giovanni Comisso ; Sicily and the South by Corrado Alvaro, 
Leonida Repaci, Antonio Aniante; Milan and its country 
by Piero Gadda and Carlo Linati. 

_ All things considered, they are neat, honest writers, avoid- 
ing all heroic poses, describing petit-bourgeois and even more 
strictly peasant happenings. They stand in contrast to the 
most recent, the under-thirty generation, the boys who have 
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actually grown up in the fascist environment: that very 
generation which should in fact be the standard bearer of the 
régime in literature and which instead show every sign of 
returning to traditions considered dead, lost in the past, and 
now revived with an opposite meaning to that originally 
intended. Hence we have the new “ indifferent ” hero of 
Alberto Moravia, Adriano Grego, Dino Terra, Curzio Mala- 
parte: a useless, dispassionate youth, vainly searching for 
strong sensations in his cowardly life, far from all enthusiasm 
precisely because he is “ indifferent ” to everything. Perhaps, 
if one insisted on attributing disciples to Pirandello, they 
should be looked for here amongst these very young, incon- 
sistent and indifferent writers, precociously apathetic and 
disillusioned, even in their style which is deliberately poor, in 
the obvious and carefully chosen slovenliness which has become 
a new preciosity. 

As for the poetry which is of any value in Italy (the poems 
of Giuseppe Ungaretti, Umberto Saba, Eugenio Montale and 
Emilio Cecchi) it is a still more sophisticated version of 
Valéry’s esotericism, reduced to pure expression. And the 
more or less esthetic criticism of the new critics, Aldo 
Capasso, Enrico Falqui and Alfredo Gargiulo, revels in it, in 
giving page upon page of analysis of a single adjective in a 
verse, in a tortuous, difficult language which denotes at once 
extreme introspection and the absence of any enthusiasm, 
both developed at an equally high degree. The oldest, and 
more serious, critics with Pietro Pancrazi at their head, are 
still faithful to Croce, that is, through him, to the best aspects 
of Francesco de Sanctis’s nineteenth-century work. 

Where, in all this, does fascism come in? 

We shall not find it even in history, much less in historio- 
graphy. There is nothing new in saying that for thirty years 
historiographical thought in Italy has been directly based on 
the lines laid down by Benedetto Croce, and even if nowadays 
the younger writers affect to despise this man whom they call 
“a man of the past,” all serious works produced in Italy now 
bear the marks of Croce’s influence in the direction of their 
scientific research. ; 

In fact, it is interesting to note that if a certain decadence, 
or at least stagnation, is evident in the field of Italian narra- 
tive literature during these years, a decided revival is equally 
evident in the field of historiography. During the last ten 
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years the best young men in Italy have worked seriously and 
conscientiously in the field of history, and a whole new school 
has appeared, partly Crocian and partly non-Crocian, but all 
proceeding along Crocian lines. Accordingly the young men 
have embarked upon a noteworthy work of revision and 
reconsideration of many theoretical concepts and historio- 
graphical applications, investigating especially the history of 
political thought of Italy from Machiavelli to the French 
Revolution, the Italian Risorgimento, and Greek, Hellenic and 
Roman history. These concepts do not lack application to 
other branches of history, such as history of art with Lionello 
Venturi and his school, of music with Massimo Mila and Alfredo 
Parente, and of poetry with Attilio Momigliano, Luigi Russo, 
Giuseppe Citanna and G. A. Borgese. 

Naturally the régime noticed the veiled but active anti- 
fascism disguised in these attempts, and the reaction was 
prompt and vigorous. But how can a historiography be 
created when there is no “ soil” suitable to receive it? The 
“ fascist ” school, led by deserters of the Crocian camp, for 
instance the Academician Gioacchino Volpe, and non-pro- 
fessional historians such as the ex-Minister for National 
Education, Count De Vecchi di Val Cismon (now Governor of 
Rhodes, a position more in accordance with his talents) has 
tried in vain to belittle the value and effect of the Crocian 
historical school, by trying to interpret the Risorgimento as a 
native phenomenon and denying amongst its origins the 
certain influence of European liberalism. But above all the 
official attitude of the régime consists in an attempt to 
devaluate history and historiography themselves; and it is 
a logical, necessary attempt on the part of men who instinc- 
tively see an enemy in history as in all that is not practical 
dynamics or pure pragmatism. 

Curiously enough the public in Italy prefers history to the 
novels ; or rather that inferior sort of history that enjoyed a 
vogue in the form of “ vies romancées”’: hence best-known 
writers in translation are André Maurois, Stefan Zweig and 
their minor satellites, not forgetting Emil Ludwig who was 
much admired and widely read, at any rate up to the mis- 
fortune which overtook him as a result of his famous and 
banned Conversations with Mussolini. But even more serious 
forms of historiography enjoyed success in Italy, and Croce’s 
work, although outlawed by the press which has been ordered 
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never to mention the Neapolitan philosopher except to over- 
whelm him with insults, is extraordinarily alive and vital, and 
still remains the best seller amongst Italian published works. 
In Italy, where a successful novel sells only five thousand 
copies, Croce’s last book La storia come pensiero @ come 
azione (History as thought and as action), a severe, difficult 
work of pure historical method, reached its second edition in 
one year with a proved sale of six thousand copies. 

Amongst the younger historians one of the most eminent 
was Nello Rosselli (assassinated at Bagnoles-de l’Orne in 
1937), noted for his studies on the Risorgimento and the 
origins of the socialist labour movement. To this school may 
be added Luigi Salvatorelli, a student of medieval and modern 
history, Adolfo Omodeo, Cesare Spellanzon, author of a 
voluminous and excellent History of the Risorgimento, 
Rodolfo Morandi who wrote a History of heavy industry in 
Italy, and many others. 

There still remain several reviews in Italy which treat these 
subjects and it is curious to note how few amongst their 
contributors are officially fascists ; it is true, however, that 
now with the exclusion of the Jews from every kind of 
activity, both professional and intellectual, those periodicals 
have suffered a reduction both in the number and in the 
quality of their collaborators. ; : 

The public shows considerable interest in this work of 
historiographica]l revision, and even by its choice of novels 
manifests a decided preference for works of historical interest. 
This explains the success, amongst Italian authors, of Riccardo 
Bacchelli, and the preference for those foreign authors still 
allowed in Italy, for instance Gone with the Wind or Charles 
Plisnier’s Faux Passeports (banned after a few weeks precisely 
on account of its success). Moreover, one must not overlook 
the interest with which the public tries as best it can to follow 
the foreign literary production (the number of translations, 
although severely regulated by Government censorship, is 
still considerably high) and this may be a corollary to its lack 
of interest in the typically official production : an instance, 
still in the field of history, is the complete failure of attempts 
dear to various fascist authors as the dramatist Gioacchino 
Forzano and the historian Pietro de Francisci, to present the 
figure of Mussolini under the traits of Julius Cesar. 

Now, if novels do not sell, books of history do, and severa 
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publishers have added historical series to their catalogues ; 
and perhaps they are not conscious that in this way they are 
accomplishing, in the long run, an act of anti-fascism. In 
fact, foreign culture, in spite of the attempts by fascist 
historians to prove the independent native nature of Italian 
thought, and the periodical anti-French, anti-English or anti- 
American campaigns, is still extraordinarily alive and inter- 
esting for the average Italian ; and a French film (whenever 
it is possible to show one) regularly attracts twice as many 
people as an Italian one. 

We must not end without mentioning the success of 
meditative work such as In the Shadow of To-morrow by 
Huizinga, and in general of translations from foreign classics, 
e.g. Werther, David Copperfield, Marius the Epicurean, even 
though they are generally “ boycotted” by the literary 
reviews. .. . And we can end this brief outline in noticing a 
comforting tendency: the main return in sentiment of the 
Italians to their classics, so that even commercially it has 
become good business to produce good modern editions of 
Machiavelli, Ariosto, Petrarca, Leopardi and Manzoni. At 
least two Italian publishers have launched new and complete 
editions, which have proved, perhaps to the amazement of 
some people, an excellent and lasting success. 

This fact in itself and in its consequences may be a justi- 
fication for hope in the future of Italian letters, because it 
proves that the taste and sensibility of the public are still 
pure and fresh, anxious for a return to the best sources of 
Italian spirituality and life. Perhaps some day Italian letters 
will be able to free themselves from the fascist element without 
the taste and feelings of the nation having been too far 
debased, so that we shall be able without too great difficulty 
to return to the eternal culture of the spirit which is to-day 
obscured but not lost. 
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THE JEW IN GENTILE PIGFION: 
MAGINATIVE literature thriftily keeps a supply of lay 


figures in stock, to be taken out and borrowed by any 
~ writer who lacks the power or the desire to create afresh 
in the image of man. These dusty dummies are no Galateas 
awaiting the final spark of life from their enamoured author : 
clothed by his pen in garments of the period, they shed a 
waxen simper or a mask-like grin upon their audience, which 
is usually well satisfied to be spared any effort of imaginative 
apprehension on its own behalf. The sinister Chinese, the 
mystic Russian, the grotesque or romantic Hebrew are 
models which have become shop-soiled from frequent handling, 
and the Jews, above all, have reason to suffer from stale 
tradition. A recent inquiry among elementary school- 
children revealed that Shylock still represents their first 
immediate reaction to any mention of the word Jew. It is 
of course true that the Venetian money-lender was an im- 
provement on his predecessor, the monstrous Jew of Malta. 
Moreover, his creator being who he was, Shylock has actually 
been given one of the noblest apologias in literature : 


I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer, as a Christian is? If you prick us, do 
we not bleed? if you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you poison 
us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge? 
If we are like you in the rest, we will resemble you in that. 


Nevertheless, to Jewish readers Shylock, with his un-Jewish 
lack of response to the appeal of human suffering, remains 
unrecognisable as one of themselves. 

The grotesque figures of Fagin and of Du Maurier’s 
Svengali have no beauty to redeem them; yet Dickens was 
at least as incredible, and certainly more boring, when he 
strove to atone for his villain by inventing Riah in Our 
Mutual Friend. A Jewish lady had written to him, protesting 
against the injustice which he had committed towards her 
people in Oliver Twist, so Dickens generously rushed in with 
an acknowledgment of the offence, put into the mouth of the 
irreproachable Riah : 
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“ For it is not, in Christian countries, with the Jews as with other 
peoples. Men say, ‘ This is a bad Greek, but there are good Greeks. 
This is a bad Turk, but there are good Turks.’ Not so with the 
Jews. Men find the bad among us easily enough—among what 
peoples are the bad not easily found ?—but they take the worst 
of us as samples of the best; they take the lowest of us as 
presentations of the highest ; and they say, ‘ All Jews are alike.’ ” 


They might have added with truth: “ But in fiction all Jews 
are not alive.” They are, in fact, frequently nothing more 
than a microphone used for the broadcasting of the author’s 
own view of Semitism, whether friendly or the reverse. 

The lovely Rebecca, gliding gracefully through the pages of 
Ivanhoe, belongs to her author’s gallery of romantic models, 
like the figures in armour still to be seen at Abbotsford. 
Lovers of Scott demand the picturesque rather than the 
realistic, and Rebecca is so charming that she must have 
left a favourable impression on multitudes of susceptible 
young minds. Equally romanticised but more unnatural and 
less pleasing is Sheva, hero of The Jew, A Comedy in Five 
Acts, by Richard Cumberland. This eighteenth-century play- 
wright has done up a bundle of contradictory qualities and 
incredible virtues and labelled them Jew, frankly admitting 
in his Memoirs that he 


fancied there was an opening for some originality, and an oppor- 
tunity for showing at least my good will to mankind, if I introduced 
the characters of persons who had been usually exhibited on the 
stage as the butts for ridicule and abuse, and endeavoured to 
present them in such lights as might tend to reconcile the world 
to them, and them to the world. 


No one can doubt that it was a lofty purpose alone and no 
desire for “‘ some originality ” which inspired Daniel Deronda. 
Leslie Stephen says that George Eliot’s “ sympathy for the 
Jews, her aversion to anti-Semitism was thoroughly generous 
and naturally welcomed by its objects.” Yet unlike most of 
her.characters, her Jewish hero never succeeds in drawing life 
from her deep bosom. ‘This “ schoolgirl’s hero,” as Leslie 
Stephen calls him, is a creature of such arid idealism, such 
over-nicety of conduct, that he is more like some spirit 
floating above the reader’s head than a man with feet planted 
squarely on the muddy ground. ‘‘ No woman ought to want 
to marry him,” is the comment of a girl in the story, discussing 
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him with her sister: ‘“ Fancy finding out that he had a 
tailor’s bill and used boot-hooks, like Hans,” (her brother). 
The novel is a magnificent treatise on Zionism ; but a living 
Jew, even the most passionate Zionist, is more than an ex- 
ponent of his creed, just as a living Englishman must be 
more than a Conservative, a Liberal or a Socialist, more even 
than an Englishman. In spite of, perhaps because of her 
chivalry, the author’s propaganda is obvious. 

Turning to twentieth century literature one is instantly 
confronted by Leopold Bloom, the gross Jew in Ulysses, who, 
whatever else may be said against or about him, certainly 
does not suffer from any lack of vitality. Literary critics have 
seen in him a projection of Joyce’s own materialism, of his 
earthbound self contrasted with his higher aspirations in the 
person of Stephen Dedalus ; Bloom certainly seems to be less 
of a Jew than of a portrait of the author as a middle-aged 
man. Dorothy Richardson, who by her stream-of-conscious- 
ness method in some ways resembles Joyce, is more detached. 
Michael Shatov is a credible Russian Jew with a prejudice 
against non-Zionist English members of his own race, “‘ whose 
first pride is that they are British.” 


Unconscious of his youth, and his radiating charm, distilled from 
the modern world ; Frenchman, Russian, philosophical German- 
brained, he sat there white-faced, an old old Jew, immeasurably 
old, cut off, alone with his conviction, facing the blank spaces of 
the future. Why could he not be content to be a European? 


The pages of Deadlock drip with Shatov’s vitality, a queer 
un-English vitality, genuine enough, but of a kind which 
stamps him on the memory as a foreigner rather than as a 
ew. 
3 Bernard Shaw uses the Jew as his microphone in more than 
one of his plays ; in Geneva it would perhaps be more apt to 
compare the Jew to the vibrating pointer needed in order to 
tune in to the dictators. But in the last scene he permits 
himself the age-old jibe at the supposed ruling passion of the 
Hebrew, the love of money surging up even when the end of 
the world is at hand. Coming as it does at this moment in the 
tragic history of the Jewish people, it is a cruel jest. 
Galsworthy, pitiful always, dealt with the Jewish problem 
in Loyalties, and tried to conceive an educated English Jew 
who is perpetually and painfully aware of belonging to an 
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oppressed race. In the scene at an exclusive club of which 
he is a member, De Levis says : 


“T’ll tell you what seems to me venomous, my lord—chasing 
a man like a pack of hounds because he isn’t your breed.” 


And again : 
“Don’t trouble yourselves about my membership. I resign 


it. You call me a damned Jew. My race was old when you were 
all savages. I am proud to bea Jew. Au revoir, in the Courts.” 


Although there is imaginative insight here, there appears to be 
some lack of objective observation. This Jew (‘‘in a voice 
whose faint exoticism is broken by a vexed excitement,”) 
offends crassly against the unwritten code of a gentleman. 
Now either he would have come from the same level of society 
as his host and his fellow-guests, with the same education and 
the same type of background, taking their values and their 
behaviour for granted, or else he would have bought his way 
in from outside, paying heavily for his place amongst them. 
In that case he would have been doubly anxious to maintain 
so expensive a place, and would have been abnormally sus- 
ceptible to every shade of social etiquette. De Levis appears 
to be a kind of symbol of the Gentile conception of Jewishness 
rather than the portrait of an assimilated English Jew. 

One of the best portraits of an assimilated Jew, not English 
but French, is to be found in The Pasquier Chronicles, by 
Georges Duhamel, recently published in an admirable English 
translation by Béatrice de Holthoir. Justin Weill, the hero’s 
Jewish friend, is first presented to the reader as an over- 
sensitive schoolboy, who is convinced that a master’s aside 
in class that day was a disparaging remark at his expense. 


His voice, not yet broken, from time to time gave forth un- 
expectedly deep tones, which Justin made the most of to imitate 
certain celebrated actors whom he particularly admired. Under 
the mop of blazing red hair shone a face full of intelligence and 
strong feeling... . 

“What Lyon-Després said—well, I know, although I wasn’t 
there and you were—quite close to him. But I guessed, I guessed. 
He said: ‘ Just look at that dirty Jew!’ ” 

ant you’re quite wrong,” I said laughing. “ Lyon-Després 
631d eas 

Justin was shaking with fury. 

“ Dirty Jew... Dirty Jew... By the very way they purse their 
lips, their way of smiling, I know they are speaking of Jews and I 
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can tell that they are talking about me. But for Lyon-Després, 
Laurent! It’s monstrous! ” 

“ Justin, don’t be a fool. Lyon-Després said to the proctor, 
jerking his chin towards you—this is what he said exactly : 
‘Remarkable that little Jew-boy! He really is remarkable!’ ” 
Justin turned pale. A movement of the head and he resumed his 
walking. 

“Don’t forget that Lyon-Després is a Jew himself! Pure Jew 
but shame-faced. The kind I despise. He gets his name Després 
from his wife. Can you imagine anything so low? And so as to 
make people forget he is a Jew, he speaks of me, Justin Weill, 
with a smile and calls me ‘ that little Jew boy ’"—for in spite of 
himself he is proud of me, the cad! Little Jew, indeed! If I only 
live, Laurent, I shall be a great Jew, nothing less; a really great 
Jew.” 

To push his cap off his eyes he let go his satchel and it fell with 
a thud on the pavement. 

“ Remember what I say,” he said rather theatrically, “a great, 
great Jew... or nothing.” 


Later on, when the hero and his Jewish friend have grown 
into young men, they live for a time in a little community of 
artists and intellectuals, and the enforced close contact 
inevitably leads to bad temper and friction amongst them ; 
stripped of social graces, character stands revealed like the 
shape of a tree when the leaves have fallen from the branches. 
Justin is conscientious but much too demanding, and “in 
our quarrels always referred to this conscientiousness that 
not one of us for a moment doubted.” He frays his com- 
panions’ nerves with his clamour for appreciation, which 
really springs from a pathetic desire to be loved, and then 
responds to their disdain by vehement outbursts of his own. 


At such moments he had that virulent eloquence of the prophets 
of his race who were nearly all of them lyrical pamphleteers. 
Climbing down again from those arid heights, he would sink once 


more into bitterness and melancholy : TP 

“ There is a conspiracy against me. You know there is, Laurent. 
They all say I’m unbearable. Very well, then, I shall take my 
leave. I shall send in my resignation. In that way no one can 
ever say that I am a self-seeking Jew, an opportunist or a dictator. 


That’s settled, I shall resign.” 
I used to try and evade such arguments, for they turned my 


soul to lead and made my body ache. 


There is here no propaganda, either for Jews or against them, 
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but a living study by a sensitive artist, based on understand- 
ing and observation alike. 
D. H. Lawrence has drawn a Jewish character ablaze with 
a similar longing for love, Kangaroo, the social prophet in 
the novel of that name. In The Virgin And The Gypsy there 
is a spiteful little silhouette of a Jewish woman, to whom 
Lawrence refers persistently as the Jewess, instead of by her 
name; but in Kangaroo he does justice to a certain type of 
Jew who, in spite of a suffocating insistence on his personal 
need for love, does genuinely want “ one central principle in 
the world: the principle of love, the maximum of individual 
liberty, the minimum of human distress.” The man is alive 
all through with the throbbing neurotic life of his creator. 
A less affectionate and more aggressive type of reformer, 
the Marxian Jew, inevitably makes his appearance in one 
kind of English, and especially of American, fiction to-day. 
There is at present a school of writers who are more concerned 
with the many facets of existence in some great modern city 
than with the lives of the individuals who compose it. In rgz9, 
by Dos Passos, for instance, scene after scene flashes past the 
reader’s eye, and the Jew flickers in and out with the rest : 


but Pop said rabbis were loafers and lived on the blood of the poor, 
he and the old woman still ate kosher and kept the Sabbath like 
their fathers, but synagogue and the rabbis . . . he made a spitting 
sound with his lips. 


Pop’s son Benny makes friends with an Italian road worker 
who talks about Bakunin and the revolution. 


He taught Benny to roll cigarettes and told him about all the 
girls that were in love with him ; that girl in the box office of the 
movie in Mauch Chunk ; he could have her any time he wanted, 
but a revolutionist ought to be careful about the girls he went with, 
women took a class-conscious working-man’s mind off his aims, 
they were the main seduction of capitalist society. 


Whatever value there may be in a novel of this sort lies more 
in its use as a social document than as a psychological study 
of the men who make up the whole picture. 

If the portraits of Jews in Gentile fiction have not on the 
whole been very successful, it is equally true to say that 
Jewish writers—Sassoon instantly leaps to the mind as a 
brilliant exception—have not always brought to life their 
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Jew have enough opportunities to know one another? In 
both cases it may be partly because in choosing to write of 
someone belonging to another race it is the difference which 
has attracted in the first instance, and which tends to become 
over-emphasised subsequently at the cost of the less interest- 
ing alikeness ; certain traits are exaggerated and the general 
proportion is lost. All the obvious differences between races, 
as between classes and nations, spring from environment, 
and can be grasped without necessarily understanding the 
underlying implications. The term environment means more 
than geographical surroundings: it includes all the external 
factors which go to the shaping of character and of develop- 
ment. In order to understand, for instance, the whole of the 
vigorous Jewish life of the Eastern part of London, something 
must first be understood of life in the Eastern part of Europe, 
whence the former is derived. It is more difficult than ever 
to-day for the Gentile writer to understand and to draw an 
educated assimilated English Jew, because for that he would 
need a deep intuitive grasp of the effect of the German tragedy 
upon the Jewish soul. The dark night which has closed down 
upon the Jews of Germany lies as a shadow of with-suffering 
(“ Mitleid” in its most elementary meaning) upon all the 
members of the race, so that it has now actually become part 
of their environment, with an influence upon the destiny of 
every Jew. 

Lesser writers may comprehend this fact because separate- 
ness has its special importance for them, but it is only the 
greatest of all who can penetrate below the accidental 
differences which lie at the circumference, knowing that we 
are all “‘ fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer.” The 
great artists are for ever searching for something within, for 
that which ultimately distinguishes every human being from 
every other, finding its echo in the tone of a voice, the lines 
of a hand, in the very sound of a footfall. It seems that this 
last subtle quality of individuality can be captured only by 
those who work as it were from within outwards, because they 
believe first and above all in the indivisibility of the human 
soul. ‘“ Hear, oh Israel, the Lord is God, the Lord is One! 


1 f th . And is not humanity one also? 
is the eternal cry of the Jew Las trea 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF~PUPPET 
DRAMA. 


SURPRISING sequel followed the reopening of the 

theatres in early Restoration days. All through the 

time of the Commonwealth they had been closed under 
a special Act of Parliament so that human actors were pro- 
hibited from giving stage plays. It was scarcely to be won- 
dered at that during this period people flocked to see puppet 
actors produce the plays instead. The surprise lay in this: 
that when eventually the ban was removed and human actors 
once more played their parts people still flocked to see the 
puppets with as great a zest as ever. 

The actors’ extremity was the puppet masters’ opportunity. 
And the puppet masters did not fail to make the most of it. 
They vied with one another in producing attractive puppet 
shows. They looked eagerly for specially written new plays 
and carefully revised old ones to meet the needs of their 
puppet actors. They were able to put up their prices because 
of this increasing demand for puppet shows. So attractive to 
showmen did conditions in England become that many Con- 
tinental workers hastened here to share the pickings of the 
puppet boom. Punch was introduced by an Italian motion- 
maker. Marionettes began to oust from favour the simpler 
puppet figures of an earlier day. What was originally mere 
liking for puppet drama developed into violent enthusiasm. 
Puppet appeal was something to be reckoned with. Puppets 
were increasingly the fashion. It seemed that they had 
come to stay. And stay they did, as an accepted feature of 
our national dramatic entertainment, for some two hundred 
years or so. 

It is indeed very difficult for us to realise how closely 
puppets were woven into English life at that time. That 
Shakespeare in his day was familiar with them is evidenced 
by the chance references he makes to them every now and 
then in his plays. Always there is the tacit implication that 
the matter is one of common knowledge which he fully 
expects his audience to share. Sidelights on the kind of 
puppet plays popular in the early seventeenth century 
are given by Ben Jonson in his play Bartholomew 


Fair. A puppet showman is extolling the merits of his 
performances : 
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O the motions that I, Lanthorn Leatherhead, have given light 
to, in my time, since my master Pod died! Jerusalem was a stately 
thing, and so was Nineveh and the City of Norwich, and Sodom 
and Gomorrah, with the rising of the prentices on Shrove Tuesday ; 
but the Gunpowder Plot, there was a get-penny. I have presented 
it to an eighteen or twenty pence audience nine times in an 
afternoon. Your home-born projects prove ever the best, they are 
so easy and familiar. 


Right on through Puritan times did the puppets present 
these biblical and ‘‘ home-born projects.” During Restora- 
tion days their popularity steadily grew. Pepys wrote of 
Patient Grizill and Dick Whittington being acted by puppets. 
He thought the latter “ pretty to see” and remarked “ how 
it do work upon people that see it, and even myself too.” 
John Evelyn saw “ the famous Italian puppet play ” in the 
September of 1667 about which apparently there had been a 
prodigious amount of talk. Shakespeare’s plays began to be 
acted by puppets, but whether first on the Continent or in 
England it is difficult to be sure. A puppeteer with a reper- 
toire of twenty-five pieces toured various small towns in 
Germany in the sixteen-sixties, and included among the 
twenty-five were Titus Andronicus and King Lear. As late 
as 1685 he was “ showing ” in Munich where he found large 
audiences willing to attend his puppet plays. This interest in 
Shakespeare’s plays continued in Germany over a long series 
of years. There are still extant stringed figures of Prospero 
and Miranda from performances of The Tempest given in 1750. 

The same puppeteer who produced Shakespeare in Munich 
also gave Cromwell’s Ghost and Doctor Faust. Those English 
strolling players who had been forced on to the Continent in 
search of a livelihood when the closing of the theatres here 
had thrown them out of a job took with them the plays they 
were accustomed to giving. Of these none was more popular 
than Marlowe’s version of Faust. Strangely enough this had 
far-reaching reactions. In 1753 Goethe and his young sister 
were presented with a puppet theatre, which can still be seen 
at the Goethe Museum at Frankfurt. Originally, Goethe 
wrote his plays for puppets, and naturally as he had so often 
seen Faust played by them he set about writing a Faust play 
of his own, eventually of course not for puppets to present 
but human actors instead. ; 

Eighteenth-century England too still continued to patronise 
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puppet plays. An old miracle play, The Creation of the 
World, was “newly reviv’d with the addition of Noah’s 
Flood ” in 1703. As with so many plays of this type there was 
room in it for the comic element, so that we find some six 
years later that Powell, a very famous puppeteer of the period, 
was giving it at Bath when “ Punch and his wife were intro- 
duced dancing in the ark.” Steele thought it worth while to 
describe this show in The Tatler and to comment on the 
tremendous hold that Punch had on the popular fancy. 
Punch had various national equivalents in different European 
countries. He expressed some essential quality in the folk 
character of each. In France, Germany and Italy as well as 
in England the puppet showmen in the towns had to face the 
antagonism of the regular theatres. Even in the reign of 
Charles II a petition had been presented to ask that a puppet 
show stationed on “a site in Cecil Street in the Strand ” 
might not be allowed to exhibit or be removed to a greater 
distance as its attractiveness materially interfered with the 
takings of the theatre near by. Yet this antagonism, instead 
of ousting the puppet actors, seemed merely to make them 
more attractive still. 

Curiously enough, however, although puppet theatres 
strove to alter with the times a change began to come over 
their fortunes. Gradually people’s interest in the little 
“‘ wooden actors ” began to wane and their sphere of influence 
became more and more restricted. Both here and on the 
Continent they were confined mainly to fairs in out-of-the- 
way districts or they played their parts in unsatisfactory halls 
or even barns to any who would condescend to watch them. 
It was evident that puppet audiences could no longer be 
quickened to response by puppet appeal. 

Perhaps it was that puppets no longer possessed it. Or 
perhaps the puppet masters lost all confidence in their little 
actors’ powers. The result alone was obvious, though its 
cause remained obscure. Soon after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century puppet actors had retired into the background. 
It seemed their day was over. It even appeared on the face 
of things that puppet drama was dead. But to the keen 
observer there were still some signs of activity to prove that 
life was not extinct. Now and then a show would draw 
attention to itself and demonstrate the puppet power to 
“pull.” And intermittently, however often they might seem 


—s 
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to have disappeared for ever, there were recurrent resurrec- 
tions of Punch and Judy shows. 

During the first decade of this century the puppet world 
began to bestir itself once more. Continental puppeteers who 
had never so completely sunk into dormancy as had our 
English puppet-masters, were quick to spring to vigorous life 
again. Some brought their shows to this country and their 
influence began slowly to be felt. English puppet shows 
appeared in unexpected places. Showmen were eager to set 
their puppets in the public view. Audiences collected about 
these enthusiastic workers. Eventually without any fuss or 
great advertisement a puppet boom was once more on the 
way. 

This time, however, conditions were very different. Instead 
of drawing the popular fancy when competition was absent 
the puppets had extra competition to face. Not only were 
there ordinary actors in plenty, there were powerfully attrac- 
tive film stars to take into account as well. Strangely enough 
at the very time when real actors were most fearing the effect 
of the screen on their own activities puppets were unostenta- | 
tiously making their way into prominence again. The double 
competition instead of defeating them seemed but to inspire 
them with added zest. These ‘‘ wooden actors” achieved 
what seemed the impossible. They actually made themselves 
into screen material, so that by supplying the cinema with 
what it happened to be needing they focused new attention 
on themselves. 

Only by following puppet activities closely can a true idea 
be gained of what is going on. Puppetry is capturing the 
imagination and enthusiasm of not only the whole-time pro- 
fessional worker but of the amateur as well. It is doing more : 
it is stimulating inquiry into the history of puppets. It is 
creating an interest in the puppet drama characteristic of 
other lands. Thus it is that English puppeteers find occasion 
to tour the Continent and even to visit America, both to 
show and be shown what is going on in the world of puppetry. 

Within the past few years we have had visits from well- 
known puppet-masters from Europe. Vittorio Podrecca of 
Rome played to London audiences as long ago as 1923. In 
1934 he was in England again for a time when his Teatro dei 
Piccoli (= Theatre of the Little People) was filmed in its 
entirety. His cast then numbered eight hundred “ little 
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people,” his costumes a thousand or more. The stringing of 
his marionettes was of a peculiarly complicated character, 
investing them with a much fuller action than is usual. The 
“ dolls ” were three feet or so in height, all of them the object 
of much loving artistry and skill, having been specially 
modelled by artists possessing feeling for puppet creation. 
One critic said of Podrecca’s puppets that “ they turn, dance, 
romp, play at ball with one another, reach for objects, pull out 
handkerchiefs from their pockets and put them back again.... 
Yet the performance does not aim wholly at illusion. It is 
extremely charming when the puppet so seriously takes the 
trouble to do what living people do and yet remains wholly a 
puppet.” 

It is this quality of “‘ remaining wholly a puppet ” which is 
the keynote of the best work done in modern puppetry. It is 
seen in the puppet figures of Paul Brann, who has spent so 
much of his time in showing his marionettes in this country 
during the past five years or more. His technique, which is 
very characteristic, is typical of the work of the Marionette 
Theatre of Munich Artists. In this connection it is interesting 
to recall that during the last war three Munich artists, a 
painter, a sculptor and an actor, actually constructed a puppet 
theatre within the trenches on the German Eastern Front. So 
successful was the theatre that the puppets eventually toured 
over a wide area in the Baltic States, giving their plays not 
only to the German soldiers but to the civil population of many 
towns and villages in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

Paul Brann, like Vittorio Podrecca, endows his puppets 
with the power of song as well as of speech and movement. 
Perhaps nowhere does he attain to greater dramatic unity 
than in his presentation of a Nativity Play, or Crib Play as it 
is more often called on the Continent. Brann believes that 
three intellects should collaborate in his performances—those 
of the manipulator, the speaker, and the puppet itself. This 
means that movement, speech and puppet “ personality ” all 
aim at characterising some ideal type. For each puppet is 
representative far more of character type than of character 
individuality. 

Another Continental visitor to this country was Richard 
Teschner, who came here from Vienna in 1935. He did his 
early puppet work in Prague in the first years of this century. 
After working on naturalistic lines for some time he became 
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greatly influenced by the strange puppet figures of the 
Javanese Wajang. These are shadow puppets whose early 
history is lost in obscurity. It is not the puppets the audience 
actually sees, but the shadows of their flat figures cast upon 
a screen. Such shadows are not necessarily black : they can 
by special construction of the flat cut-outs be seen in delicate 
and almost unbelievably beautiful hues. So greatly did these 
figures appeal to Teschner that he borrowed some of his ideas 
from their manipulation. He transformed them into rounded 
figures, putting them on to an ordinary stage. But sometimes 
he did this with a strange difference: he made it appear that 
they were reflections in a mirror, as though their actual 
substance was invisible to the onlookers. 

So far, of modern figures, stringed types only have been 
described. These naturally allow of greater freedom and 
variety of movement than the more simple hand or glove 
type of puppet. There are several workers, however, who find 
in the hand-puppet a medium of wider scope than might be 
supposed. Perhaps Walter Wilkinson is the best known of 
these glove-puppet workers. He has toured England, Scot- 
land and Wales with his little figures. He has carried them on 
to the Continent and led them across many frontiers. He has 
even, in response to special invitation, taken them over to 
America, where they gave shows in every variety of place. 

The first recorded puppet show in America was given in 
New York in 1739. During the years that followed puppet 
players from England, France, Italy and Spain made frequent 
visits to the cities of the Atlantic seaboard. Then came a time 
of intensive industrial and colonial expansion and puppets 
were pushed more and more into the background, until when 
this century entered its second decade interest in puppetry 
began to make itself very evident again. Two lines of develop- 
ment seem to be running side by side in America: a sort of 
mass production resulting in mechanised marionette per- 
formances, and a more individual form of expression which 
promises better things in the realm of true dramatic art. 

Significant among puppet productions within the last few 
years have been The Mikado, done in true Gilbert and Sullivan 
style by Tony Sarg’s “ dolls” in New York, and Ibsen’s 
Peer Gynt with the associated Grieg music, played by the 
Tatterman Marionettes of Cleveland. Now that puppets are 
entering so fully into the educational activities of schools and 
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colleges in our own country it is interesting to see that in 
America too they are considered extremely “ sound ” from an 
educational point of view. Miss Marjorie Batchelder, it seems, 
was granted a Columbus University degree for her puppet 
production of The Miracle of the Virgin of Guadaloupe. And 
this is not her only puppet activity. Among other plays she 
has given Maeterlinck’s The Death of Tintagiles with weird 
yet convincing effect. Paul McPharlin, the President of the 
Puppeteers of America, visited this country a year or so ago. 
He told much of what was being done among American 
puppet players, of whom he is one of the hardest workers. His 
own charming and delightful Mozart cast can do surprising 
things with opera. They can also present a play of Mozart’s 
life with fitting background of the composer’s own music. 

Puppet theatres have been televised in both Europe and 
America. Waldo S. Lanchester, who with his wife Muriel Bell 
runs the Lanchester Marionette Theatre at Malvern, was the 
first puppet player in the world to have his marionettes 
televised. Since then Walter Wilkinson’s “ gloves,” Jan 
Bussell’s “‘ shadows ” as well as many other types of puppets 
have been used as television material. Jan Bussell has long 
worked with puppets. His wife, too, Ann Hogarth, is a 
puppeteer of some years’ experience. About six years ago 
now Jan Bussell produced Pirandello’s The Man with a 
Flower in His Mouth, and last year he and his wife together 
gave Manuel de Falla’s opera, Master Peter’s Puppet Show. 
The shadow plays that were televised were based on shows 
of the kind that Jan Bussell saw in Athens. Such presentations 
as these are descendants of shadow plays of the ancient past. 
As with the Javanese puppets the shadows produced are not 
necessarily black. In fact by dexterous use of camera effects 
and lighting both their beauty and capacity for effective 
movement can be very greatly amplified. 

There are other women puppet workers in this country, the 
twin daughters of Laurence Binyon, the poet, for instance, 
who recently gave a series of shows in London. Then there is 
Olive Blackham, who with her firm belief in the beauty of 
movement and gesture is experimenting with convincing 
effect in her puppet studio-theatre in the Cotswolds. Some of 
our English puppeteers specialise in variety, others do 
straight drama, others again include burlesque in their 
repertoire. Morality and miracle plays have been revived, 
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even to the old favourite of more than two centuries ago, 
Noah and His Flood. Shakespeare is once more acted by 
puppet figures, old folk types take form and speak to us, sing 
to us in the words of old folk songs and sometimes even dance. 

G. K. Chesterton was a great puppet enthusiast. When 
writing of toy theatres, he once said that 


art is limitation. It does not consist in expanding things but of 
cutting things down. . . . By reducing the scale of events the toy 
theatre can introduce much larger events. Because it is small it 
could easily represent the earthquake in Jamaica. Because it is 
small it could easily represent the Day of Judgment. Exactly in 
so far as it is limited so far it could play easily with falling cities 
or with falling stars. 


Limiting the puppets, and the scenery to fit with them ; 
limiting the stage so that all is proportionately right; remem- 
bering that a puppet represents not so much an individual as 
an individual type; and there are the essentials of puppet 
dramatisation. Ingenious arrangements whereby apparent 
perspective is heightened and depth of stage increased all 
help in producing a unity in which colour, lighting and 
costume play a contributory part. 

To-day’s puppet drama at its best is approaching more and 
more nearly to this ideal unity. It is as if one looked at a 
landscape with its moving figures in the view-finder of a 
camera. All is there: colour, form, movement. But all is 
“limited,” not however to less clarity of delineation, but to 
delineation crystallised as it were into a new and intensified 
quality of its own. 

WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON. 
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AUSTRIA, OUD CAN DENT 


Sir George Franckenstein’s Memoirs,* dedicated ‘‘ to the 
resurrection of Austria,” reveal an attractive and highly 
cultivated aristocrat who served a mighty empire and a little 
republic with equal devotion and skill. They will delight his 
many friends, who rejoice to know that he is now a British 
citizen. For a man of such gracious refinement, the friend of 
Hofmannsthal, representing all that is best in the glorious 
tradition of Austrian culture, there is no place in Nazi 
Germany. His grief at the obliteration of his country should 
be partially assuaged by the hope that it will live again. It 
the British Government, unlike the French, has not yet 
inscribed the resurrection of Austria on its banner, everyone 
knows that victory, if it comes our way, will bring that 
unhappy country the opportunity of deciding her own 
destiny and starting afresh. 

Baron Franckenstein belongs to one of the oldest families 
in Central Europe, and his descent from the Schénborns 
through his mother is equally distinguished. Throughout life 
he has combined an ardent Austrian patriotism with a sym- 
pathetic understanding of other nations. Such a man, even 
had he not been the son of a diplomatist, was predestined for 

* Facts and Features of My Life. By Sir George Franckenstein. Cassell. 153. 
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diplomacy, which requires among other qualities the capacity 
for inspiring confidence and making friends. He has seen the 
New World as well as the Old, the Far East as well as the 
European capitals. He writes of all his experiences with 
infectious enthusiasm, keenly enjoying not only the rich 
variety of human contact but the entrancing beauties of 
nature and art. After a brief sojourn at Washington he 
learned his trade at St. Petersburg under Aehrenthal, of 
whom he speaks with affectionate gratitude. To most English 
readers that name stirs disagreeable memories of the Bosnian 
crisis. In these pages he is seen surrounded by an adoring 
family and working himself to death in the service of the State. 
In their first conversation the Ambassador complained that 
his programme of friendly relations with Russia was endan- 
gered by her aggressive policy. Austria merely desired to 
keep her possessions by preventing any Balkan developments 
which might threaten them. The best method of averting a 
clash appeared to him to be that of stressing the common 
interests of the Austrian, Russian and German dynasties, 
all of which would be threatened with collapse in event of war. 
It was a well-intentioned but hopeless policy, for dynastic 
solidarity no longer meant what it had done when the Tsar 
Nicholas I helped young Francis Joseph to suppress the 
Hungarian revolt in 1849. Pan-Slav sentiment and the 
determination to maintain Russian prestige in the Balkan 
peninsula had taken its place, and after the defeat by Japan 
the Near East became the arena where Austro-Russian 
rivalry was focused. 

When his beloved chief succeeded Goluchowski at the 
Foreign Office in 1906, the author offered his services as 
secretary. There could be no better training for the young 
diplomatist than to spend a few years at the Ballplatz, 
particularly at a time when a strong hand was at the helm. 
An interesting conversation with the Kaiser in October 1909 
reveals his anticipation of a war between the Teuton and the 
Slav within five or six years. Russia, he declared, was working 
for a Balkan-Slav union, and Austria should make a military 
agreement with Turkey. He regretted that she had not 
marched into Servia immediately after the annexation of 
Bosnia. She was about to do so in March 1909, when Servia 
gave way and dropped her angry protests. It is interesting to 
observe that our author approves the policy of aioe, in 
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1908 and of Berchtold in 1914. He is too humane and 
enlightened to hate any nation, but he clearly has no love for 
the Serbs, whom, like most other Austrians, he regarded as bad 
neighbours. He evidently feels that Austria had no choice 
but to take up the Servian challenge implicit in the Serajevo 
crime, and he pronounces the reply to the ultimatum radically 
unsatisfactory. He feels that Berchtold was better fitted for 
an Embassy, working under the direction of a Foreign 
Minister, than for the task of directing the foreign policy of 
the Hapsburg Monarchy himself. Yet there is no disposition 
to write him off as a mere mediocrity. 

The author’s first period in the magnificent Austrian 
Embassy in Belgrave Square under Count Mensdorff was 
cut short by the outbreak of war ; but he had learned to like 
us and to cherish the hope that he might perhaps one day 
represent his country at the Court of St. James’s. For that 
he had to wait six years, filling in the time in Belgium, where 
he was attached to the German Administration. His picture 
of the Governor-General will surprise many of his readers no 
less than that of Aehrenthal, for to the majority of the 
Belgians and their allies the grim old soldier seemed the 
reincarnation of the hateful Alva. General von Bissing, he 
tells us, was a great man, a passionate Imperialist but, so far 
as war-time conditions allowed, full of paternal regard for the 
country entrusted to his care. Lest we be tempted to 
dismiss this judgment as proceeding from an excess of loyalty, 
we may remember that Brand Whitlock, the American 
Ambassador, passionately devoted to the Belgians though he 
was, found the old man better on closer acquaintance than 
he expected. 

The later portions of the book describe very modestly the 
work which the author accomplished as the first and only 
representative of the new Austria in London. It was a 
dificult task to rebuild the bridges, but nobody could have 
accomplished it so well. With perfect tact, exquisite manners, 
genuine kindness of heart, utter devotion to his country, a 
touching affection for England, and an artistic temperament, 
he won a unique position for himself not only in the diplo- 
matic corps but in English society. Nowhere else could such 
music be heard, nowhere else did the tradition of Austrian 
culture seem so radiantly alive. The foundation of the Anglo- 
Austrian Society, the popularisation of Austria as a paradise 
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for tourists in summer and winter, the securing of financial 
aid from the City when the League of Nations intervened to 
restore the finances of the little State, were among his 
triumphs. For all those, from Mr. Montagu Norman down- 
wards, who showed practical sympathy for his country, the 
author finds words of the warmest gratitude. It would be a 
mistake to believe that his work was in vain because Hitler 
marched into Vienna in 1938, for it is not always the weakest 


that in the long run goes to the wall. Belgium survived the 


horrors of the German occupation in the world war, and 
Austria will re-emerge when her destroyer is himself destroyed. 
The story of her rape and plans for her resurrection are 
reserved for a second volume, to which readers of the first 
will look forward with eager interest. For the preservation 
of Austrian culture, momentarily trampled under foot by the 
Nazis, is a major European interest. CEPee 


THE BALKAN FRONT. 


The International Research Section of the Fabian Society, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Leonard Woolf (who writes 
the Introduction), has produced an admirable volume of 
information* about the old, old story of the German Drang 
nach dem Siidosten. Five authors contribute their particular 
matter about Yugoslavia (Barbara Ward), Rumania (Barbara 
Buckmaster), Bulgaria (Clare Hollingworth), Greece (Van- 
deleur Robinson) and Turkey (Lilo Linke). They excellently 
provide the facts which show why Hitler’s Germany, and the 
Kaiser’s Germany before it, have coveted these stepping- 
stones to the Near East. Mr. J. F. Horrabin contributes a 
series of maps distinguished by his usual clarity; but the 
map given on page 216 and reproduced on the jacket of the 
book, illustrative of the title, oddly leaves out Bagdad itself. 
Bagdad, having performed its titular function, does not figure 
in the body of the book. ; 

This question of German ambitions in Balkan Europe, both 
as an immediate source of supply in food and raw materials 
and as a corridor to still longer ambitions, is the most mocking 
of all the contemporary ironies. The famous map published 
in 1916 by the “ New Europe” showing the | Pangerman 
Plan” as then realised by the war with a solid German or 

* Hitler’s Route to Bagdad. Allen & Unwin. Ios. 6d. net. 
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pro-German bloc reaching actually to Bagdad (Germany +> 
Austria-Hungary + Serbia + Rumania + Bulgaria + the 
Turkish Empire) with potential ramifications to Hodeida, 
Cairo, the Cape, made one’s hair stand so stiffly on end that 
the nightmare in its resurrected and smaller form now loses 
some of its terror. Still, this sort of thing is regarded by the 
orthodox militarist as good for civilian moral. If, having 
defeated the German terror once, we find we did nothing of 
the sort, and the terror is still there; if we are to fight the 
same old war all over again in the same way, for the same 
purpose, whether or not we achieve the same old end, we may 
at any rate fortify our resolution with the same old nightmare. 

The Fabian Society manfully therefore (if the adverb be 
admissible before so feminine an array of talent) points out 
again the inherent horror of Germany’s economic and 
military penetration through Danubian Europe. “ The inde- 
pendence, the existence of every state which lies between Nazi 
Germany and Bagdad,” Mr. Woolf tells us, “ is threatened ; 
it is the ancient menace of Mittel-Europa or the Drang nach 
Osten revived in its most brutal form.” Bogeys and menaces 
are normally ancient. “‘ Brutes they were,” exclaimed A. J. 
Balfour during the last war; “ brutes they remain.” He 
might have added: “ Brutes they will be.” 

The really valuable importance of this book is that it gives 
essential information about an essential field of war. This, in 
short, is not the same old war so far as the technique is con- 
cerned. The last time the issue was decided by the success of 
the British blockade, although millions of men had been 
killed in the most ghastly war on land ever known. This time, 
as by a tacit understanding, the waste of belligerent manhood 
is eliminated, and the issue is being decided simply by the 
competitive starving out of the civilian civilisation. If we 
succeed in starving the German women and children, we win ; 
and vice versa, Therefore the economic resources of Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey, and Ger- 
many’s chances of tapping any or all of them are a matter of 
the first moment. The war may well be decided by the fate 
of those countries. The book admirably gives us the nature 
and content of what is at stake. With the background thus 
provided the reader may the more competently follow the 
course of the German, Russian, Italian and Franco-British 
competition in that field. ese e 
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REVOLUTIONS AND DICTATORSHIPS.* 


This book of collected essays by a well-informed scholar 
deals with the sorrow of us all: the critical state of western 
civilisation. It explains the sense and value of the different 
convulsions of our age and gives us cross-sections through 
their history. The author considers the Russian, Fascist 
and National-Socialist revolutions, but beyond these also 
the Turkish, Arabian and Zionist movements of our days. 
We follow his objective arguments about the last three 
with interest. We feel, here speaks a real expert. We gladly 
allow him to awaken in us a deepened sympathy for the 
endeavours of the new Turkey at modernisation, and are 
grateful for the interpretation of the rather complicated 
Arabian question and the difficulties and possibilities of 
Zionism. His explanations of the Jewish character in this 
chapter and in the one on Messianism are a masterpiece of 
sympathetic analysis. Our interest becomes passionate when 
he turns to the dictatorships of to-day and the misfortunes 
they have brought on Europe. The ideologies of Bolshevism, 
Fascism and National Socialism may be different. Inter- 
nationally-minded Bolshevism grants the different peoples of 
Russia a national life of their own, but only because the 
suppression of the national character keeps alive reactionary 
nationalism. The Russian tactics aim at extinguishing it in 
the quickest way so that the national form will dissolve and 
only the socialistic contents willremain. Fascism and National 
Socialism on the other hand are ferociously nationalistic and 
are, or pretend to be, sworn enemies of international Bolshev- 
ism. But what is common to all three of them is the barbaric 
terror and complete amoralism and cynicism of their methods. 

The chapters with the most burning importance for us 
are those which deal with National Socialism. The author 
sees in it a child of Prussianism married to Romanticism, 
a revolt of the plebeian which has inflicted unheard-of 
atrocities on numberless human beings. With unparalleled 
fury this new barbarism turns against religion, humanism 
and liberty, enslaves its victims spiritually and morally, 
glorifies blood and war, derides peace and the union of the 
nations as a dream, because in its megalomania it is willing 


* Revolutions and Dictatorships. By Prof. Hans Kohn. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., and Oxford University Press, 1939. 158. 
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to prevent them for ever. The self-determination of peoples 
was only a pretext for it to suppress other nations. National 
Socialism and Fascism mendaciously usurp the idea of 
revolution and represent what they want as something 
young and full of promise in contrast to the democratic 
ideas of the West alleged to be obsolete and morbid. Their 
pseudo-religion, a falsification of the old Jewish-Christian 
Messianism into its blood-stained contrary, has brought 
anarchy over Europe and threatens to destroy the whole 
of European civilisation, if it may not continue as it was 
permitted to do for some time, because the victors of 1918 
allowed themselves to be moved by hypocritical complaints 
about the injustice of the Versailles treaty. “‘ Over how 
many cities will the swastika fly with all that it implies 
of crudest barbarism and lawless tyranny ?” asks the author 
of this book. To-day this question is being answered in the 
only possible way. The whole answer will be the extinction 
of the barbarism in Europe. We are very grateful to the 
learned author for enriching our knowledge with many 
historical and ideological connections, and for rejecting the 
isolationist politics of certain Americans as not only im- 
prudent, but immoral. For democracy means obligation. 
J. Lesser. 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT-* 


Although at the present time of anarchy and conflict the 
question of the future world order remains academic, its 
ultimate importance is obvious, and reasoned discussion by 
experts upon international law and relations must be wel- 
comed as assisting in some measure at least in the eventual 
formulation of the post-war system. Thus it is well to know 
that during the war the New Commonwealth Institute 
is continuing its valuable investigation into problems 
of international order. Its latest monograph is a useful work, 
entitled Making International Law Work, by Professor G. W. 
Keeton and Dr. Georg Schwarzenberger. Based upon a course 
of London University Extension Lectures, the book is none 


* (1) Making International Law Work. By G. W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzen- 
berger. Peace Book Co. 6s. net. (2) National Sovereignty and International Order. By 
G. W. Keeton. Peace Book Co. 7s. 6d. net. (3) Aspects of Modern International Law. 
By Sir John Fischer Williams. Oxford Univ. Press. 5s. net. 
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the less instructive for having been written before the out- 
break of war. In argument‘and outlook it includes much of 
the ground covered by Professor Keeton in an earlier mono- 
graph published last September, namely National Sovereignty 
and International Order. 

In these books the main theme is the inherent incom- 
patibility of both the accepted principles of international law 
and the existing League of Nations itself with the needs of 
the modern world. International law is unquestionably in 
its infancy, but it cannot develop adequately while accepting 
as its basis the doctrine of national sovereignty. Although in 
many respects it is conducive to, and regulates, international 
morality, it is ultimately subservient to the practice of power 
politics. Its principles acknowledge coercion, as for example, in 
the validity of treaties imposed under duress, and it accepts 
war as the normal method of inter-State litigation. This 
latter view, however, is really inconsistent with the Kellogg 
Pact which forbids any resort to war except in self-defence. 
Such agreements count for little when their observance 
is conditioned only by convenience and self-interest. The 
criticism of the League relates both to its constitution 
and to its management and follows not unfamiliar lines. 
The Covenant possesses the fatal error of accepting the 
sovereignty of the State and acknowledging its right of 
independent action. “ The League conforms exactly to the 
general type of confederation, which has always proved un- 
workable in practice.” Moreover, the practical application of 
the Covenant has been always rendered ineffective by the 
self-interest of its members, and attempts to broaden and 
strengthen international authority have been regularly 
thwarted. Particular stress is laid upon the British rejection 
of the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the Geneva 
Protocol. For the failure of the Disarmament Conference in 
1932 responsibility is primarily laid upon the United States 
and Great Britain. The League has rarely represented and 
enforced international opinion, being always a League of 
Governments and not of peoples, and in its consequently 
undemocratic character “lies one of the root causes of its 
failure.” 4 

The authors’ precise allocation of blame for past failures 
will doubtless attract much, and weighty, criticism ; but 
none the less their general deductions, as a guide to the future, 
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are sound. The need for a democratic federal union, able to 
regulate and if necessary to enforce, fair dealings between its 
members is paramount. The authors accept the general 
principles enunciated by Mr. Clarence Streit in Union Now, 
and they urge that a practical beginning can be made by 
making permanent and consolidating the existing “fact of 
Anglo-French Union.” 

It is appropriate here to welcome a recent essay written 
before the outbreak of war on Aspects of Modern International 
Law by Sir John Fischer Williams, who discusses critically a 
number of legal principles, including those of State sove- 
reignty and recognition, the observance of agreements and 
the sanctions of international law. He points out that a 
State is not under any duty to maintain by force the rules of 
international law, and should not do so even though a victim 
since it cannot be judge in its own cause. Legal rights can only 
be determined and enforced as law by an impartial authority ; 
but Sir John treats the creation of such a tribunal as a distant, 
“‘ may be unattainable ”’ ideal. 


THE EMPEROR«CHARLES* Ve 
The Emperor Charles V is one of the key figures in the his- 


tory of modern Europe. The chance accumulation of so many 
lands under his control inevitably made him important in his 
own time ; but the nature of his ideas and the hold which they 
took on his successors gave him a significance which long out- 
lasted his death, and which has perhaps not yet disappeared. 
Yet it may be said with tolerable certainty that had Charles V 
been born in any other sphere of life he would have made small 
mark, Without political insight, without administrative 
genius, without remarkable intellectual gifts, his greatness 
lay only in his will-power and his sense of duty. The mortality 
in his father’s and mother’s dynasties alone thrust greatness 
upon him—that and nothing else. Yet, once the position was 
his, he was able to fill it greatly. Few rulers have left such 
immense material for the research of later generations, and 
indeed the huge scope of the subject has frightened off all but 
the most learned and patient historians. Professor Brandi’s 
life of the Emperor is a monument to the thoroughness, the 


* Karl Brandi. The Emperor Charles V. Cape. 218. 
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grasp, and the profundity of German scholarship at its best ; 
the book is indeed the work of a life-time and no historian 
can read it without feeling admiration for an effort at once so 
concentrated and so prolonged. 

A life of Charles V must essentially be a history of Europe, 
but Professor Brandi makes of the Emperor himself the key- 
stone of the whole political structure, as indeed he was. The 
period of his reign was dominated by his personality to an 
astonishing degree, and the political world of Europe revolved 
about him. Yet in spite of this, he did not in spirit belong 
altogether to his period. Born only to be Duke of Burgundy, 
he belonged by education and temperament to that fantastic 
late feudalism of the Burgundian world, nor did he ever throw 
off the chivalrous and curiously anachronistic ideas of his 
youth. His beliefs were straightforward, his reactions un- 
complicated, his view of life, of himself, and of his dynasty, 
was cast in bold and simple lines. He never ceased to believe, 
for instance, that political tensions and economic unrest be- 
tween growing national powers could be laid to rest by dynas- 
tic marriage. In all seriousness he challenged the King of 
France to single combat. Faced, as a young man and newly 
elected Emperor, by the recalcitrant monk, Martin Luther, he 
took up the challenge which the other threw down, grasping, 
as Professor Brandi indicates, the immense significance of the 
moment. But he never grasped, and never could grasp, the 
actual meaning of Luther’s words. He was the old world 
facing the new, and the new spoke in a language that was 
beyond him. Yet in spite of this rock-like conservatism, 
Charles obeyed his keen sense of duty in trying manfully to 
find solutions for the problems which he did not understand. 
Professor Brandi has worked over the documents until they 
yield each ultimate grain of information, and it is clear from 
his reconstruction of Charles’ religious policy that he strove 
honourably to meet and satisfy the Reformers, while his final 
appeal to arms was the fruit of long and painful cogitation 
only. 
The strange contradiction between the Emperor and his 
epoch makes his life tragic reading. Champion of the Catholic 
Church, he was for ever at odds with Popes who were in the 
worst sense of the word political potentates. Advocate of a 
Crusade, he found his brother-in-law, the King of France, 
blandly offering friendship to the Turks. Time and again 
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political exigencies blurred his clear-cut beliefs in right and 
wrong. Yet, drastic as were the limitations of his mind, he 
was at heart an idealist. It is true that he believed in the 
inalienable rights of the Habsburg dynasty ; that he divided 
lands and peoples as though they were his personal chattels ; 
that he was an authoritarian in the narrowest sense. But he 
believed also that the members of his dynasty were morally 
and mentally fitted for the task which God had entrusted to 
them, he was acutely conscious of his responsibility towards 
his people, and he was sincerely devout. As a statesman at a 
critical period in the history of Europe he may have failed, 
but for the integrity of his character and the sincerity of his 
beliefs he stood out head and shoulders above any other ruler 
of his time. 
C. V. Wepcwoop. 


THE REVOLTVAND RESPONSE 
OF MAN. 


Man In Revolt, A Christian Anthropology™ is the title 
chosen by Dr. Brunner for the English translation of his Der 
Mensch 1m Widerspruch: Die Christliche Lehre vom wabren 
und vom wirklichen Menschen, which was published in 1937. 
Miss Wyon is to be congratulated on the care and clarity of her 
unabridged translation. As the author is avowedly addressing 
not only theological experts, it is regrettable that the “ briefer 
compass ” of his resolutions was not possible, and that the 
aus of the theologian was not confined by the missionary’s 
task. 


The message of the Bible, therefore, is this: God, not man, is 
the centre ; this truth must be expressed not only in theory but 
in practice. 


On this simple and profound statement (the truth of which 
is being enforced by tragic events to-day) he rears his theo- 
logical structure. From the standpoint of a Christian anthro- 
pology, he amplifies, modifies and dissents in important 
particulars from the teaching of Karl Barth, against whom he 
stresses man’s responsibility and the Biblical doctrine of a 
general or “ natural” revelation of God. 

* R.T.S. Lutterworth Press. 158. 
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The fundamental idea of my book is this: that even the un- 
believer is still related to God, and, therefore, that he is respon- 
sible, and that this responsibility is not put out of action even by 
the fullest emphasis upon the generous grace of God, but, on the 
contrary, that God requires it... . Man remains in the Hands and 
in the workshop of God, even when he is perverted... . 


True knowledge of this responsibility is disclosed by the 
Divine Revelation in history. ‘ Jesus Christ grasped by 
faith” reveals to men their origin in the Divine Word, in 
contradiction to the basic assumptions of current anthro- 
pologies whether Marxist, Idealist or Humanist. Genuine 
faith is an event in which “ I myself ” am vanquished by the 
power of the truth of the Word of God. 


The moment at which I feel that I have been discovered, when 
I say: ‘ Yes, that is what I really am,’ and the moment at which 
I believe is one and the same. . . . In the light of the Divine origin 
of man the heart is the receptive and reacting centre of the Word 
of God. Therefore, ‘ with the heart one believes.’ ... It is not 
the reason as such which is in opposition to faith, but only the 
self-sufficient reason; and this means, the reason which sets itself 
up in the place of God, the reason which wills to understand God 
in itself instead of itself in God, the arrogant self-willed reason. 


The maximum of men’s dependence on God is the maximum 
of their freedom. Sin is the illusion that it is possible to be 
free from God; and “the most sinful thing in sin is the 
liberalistic, humanistic illusion of freedom.” Only by 
eschewing their false independence can men regain their lost 
dignity as spiritual persons. 

There is no other human dignity than this, that we are called to 
be the children of God... . The goal to which God calls the indi- 
vidual, and to which one comes only as an ‘ individual,’ as one 
who is responsible for himself, as one who answers for himself, is 
the Kingdom of God. Thus the obverse of Divinely given respon- 
sibility is the most universal and absolute community which we 
can imagine. Responsible existence is communal existence ; 
existence connected with community ; love, in the New Testament 
meaning of love. 


Many Christians to-day feel impotent in a veritable body 
of this death ; and in stressing the inescapable responsibility 
of individuals, Dr. Brunner lays himself open to misconception 
by appearing to underestimate their organic connection with 
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the temporal communities in which they are obliged to live. 
That he does not, is amply revealed by his previous book, The 
Divine Imperative,* in which Christian obligations to the 
economic ordering and to the state are defined with deep 
understanding and a realisation of modern conditions that has 
hitherto been lacking in Protestant, theological ethic. In the 
present work he seeks to reassure men of their divine origin 
and calling. Without such assurance they can only partially 
realise or misconceive their responsibility. The range and 
depth of his scholarship and argument must again impress 
those who do not accept certain of his assertions or 
conclusions. 


D. Pi: 


THE QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE 


We know of no outstanding English work on the reign of 
George I. It has been reserved for Professor W. Michael to 
supply this gap by writing the authoritative biography of 
Walpole. He reinforces his lifelong labours by a careful and 
elaborate survey of what led up to the Quadruple Alliance 
and all that it meant in the peace policy of the great Norfolk- 
shire squire. Nor is this volume in the least confined to a 
study of diplomatic. The author is much concerned to set 
before us the forces that made the famous Alliance possible, 
and thereby he has conferred upon his readers an incalculable 
boon. No doubt the main figures on the stage of foreign 
affairs are Alberoni and Bernstorff, Bonet and Craggs, 
Dubois and George I, Peter the Great and Philip V, Stan- 
hope and Walpole himself. This is as it should be. But in 
order to understand the motives of these diplomats we are 
invited to consider such matters as the moralists and Deism, 
the victory of Whiggism in Church policy, and the internal 
difficulties standing in the way of the victory of Walpole’s 
great policy of peace. The struggles of the Jacobites to return 
to England receive a degree of attention for which we had not 
been prepared. Most of us are apt to assume that the Fifteen 
and the Forty-Five stood small chance of success, and that 
therefore Jacobitism as a force was negligible in the days of 


* A translation (1937) of Das Gebot und die Ordnungen (1932). 
+ The Quadruple Alliance. By W. Michael. Macmillan. 218. 
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George I and George II. Professor Michael demonstrates with 
unequivocal strength the circumstance that both Pretenders 
were men who attracted European attention, and that by the 
force of this attraction they counted among the powers that 
Walpole must take into account. Such a plan seems remote 
from the formation of the Quadruple Alliance, but no reader 
of this valuable volume will doubt that its author has pursued 
the right course he has adopted for a clear unfolding of the 
schemes that French and English statesmen had in view. The 
more we read this book, the more we are impressed by the 
statesmanship of Professor Michael. He writes as one who has 
lived and experienced the changing condition of affairs and 
the seemingly disconnected affairs that at bottom link them 
together. It is not a little curious that in all attempts to 
tamper with English settlements since the Middle Ages we 
have been remarkably free from foreign efforts to alter 
them. What might not Richelieu have accomplished in the 
Great Civil War had he not died ? What might not Louis XIV 
have accomplished had he but realised the true course of 
Irish affairs? What might not he have also accomplished on 
behalf of the Jacobites had he not died? Professor Michael 


has written a book certain to command attention. 
Ropert H. Murray. 


THE BACKGROUND OF ART.* 


It is very rare to find in such a short study material not only 
for discussion but an introduction to every aspect of the 
much-neglected subject, the research in art. Here not only 
the present position of art studies in Great Britain is empha- 
sised but also the current trends of opinion abroad. Inter- 
spersed with methodical research are bright sallies, as when 
Professor Rice deals with the “‘ Herr Doktors ” who know a 
great deal about an object but do not understand art, or when 
he denounces the “ hideousness” of the furniture in Tut- 
ankh-Amen’s tomb. He gives a comprehensive picture of the 
critical, anthropological, esthetic and historical—that is to 
say the sociological—approach to art. The theories of Marr, 
Strzygowski and many others are fully explained. It is 


* The Background of Art. By D. Talbot Rice. Discussion books 64. Nelson. 2s, 6d. 
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obvious that when such highly controversial subjects as 
“ Race,” “ Diffusion,” ‘“ Spontaneous explosion in a state of 
movement ” are discussed, not everybody will follow Pro- 
fessor Rice’s lead. But even then, one will have to acknow- 
ledge the breadth and fairness of his judgment. 

One of a few minor points which may be criticised is the 
problem of élites necessary for the appreciation of art. It is 
conceivable that a more democratic widening of education 
would strengthen and broaden them. Another point refers to 
the exposition of the “ bourgeois” side of Russian contem- 
porary art. It is worth mentioning that the really living art 
of Russia to-day is simpler, more related to peasant art, 
and finds its expression in posters of the highest quality. 
Greek goddesses draped are a feature which it seems to 
me should not be attributed to influences of climate 
(else they would be also applied to the male figure), but must 
be explained by the general position of women and the tabus 
and restrictions particular to them. Referring to details I 
should not omit the very interesting explanation concerning 
the figure of St. George which is traced back to Mazdzan art. 
On the subject of absolute esthetic value it may be added that 
one of the criteria may be that such works appeal in different 
ways to various people and epochs. So Burckhardt, although 
he lived in an atmosphere of classical tendencies, was too much 
of an artist himself not to see the dynamic qualities of baroque, 
and we owe to him some of the best explanations of the art 
of this period. 

For the English reader the part of the most practical im- 
portance is the one which deals with the development of art 
studies in this country. It is amazing to hear that only in the 
Courtauld Institute of London can art be studied as an inde- 
pendent subject. Professor Rice, the holder of the Chair of 
History of Art in the University of Edinburgh, suggests a 
broadening of the basis for art studies in a general course, 
including anthropology, psychology and other branches of 
closely linked subjects. This would be part of a truly human- 
istic education and an excellent introduction for the specialist. 
On this point the most emphatic approval should meet Pro- 
fessor Rice’s suggestions, coupled with the hope that in times 
of peace the study of art in this country will come into 
its own. 


HELEN RoseEnau. 
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There could hardly be a more interesting book to read at the present 
moment than Mr. Hampden Jackson’s account of Finland.* Deeply as 
the world sympathises with Finland under the present barbarous and 
unprovoked attack, the difference between her and the Baltic States, 
her near neighbours, is insufficiently appreciated. The Finns come of 
a very ancient race, related to the Magyars. Little is known of their 
early history, but they have their own tradition; and old stories and 
legend have been written in Kalevala, “ one of the great folk-poems of 
the world.” Though dominated through the centuries first by Sweden, 
who is responsible for her high educational ideals, and then by 
Russia, Finland has always struggled for her own independence. She 
got it twenty years ago when at last freed from Russia at the end of 
the World War she set up her own Republic. The Finns are a gifted 
people, hard-working, not to say plodding, and intelligent. The growth 
and flowering of a high culture are described in this book and tested by 
comparison with Western countries. The standard of living, the rates 
of wages, the percentage of large fortunes, the housing conditions have 
been carefully gone into by the author and compared with those of 
other countries by means of statistics compiled by the I.L.O. or 
appearing in official publications. Although there are a few rich men 
there are no slums in Finland. 

The constitution is the outcome of a long history of steady democratic 
ideals, which persisted through violent political movements and 
struggles for power of the aristocratic Swedes or the communists and 
through the civil war, so that Finland has worked out for herself the 
middle way between Fascism and Communism. This is told in this book 
in a clear way which leads up to the present situation and forms an 
unforgettable picture of the whole. The Finns are Lutherans, a religion 
which fostered independence and education and made Christianity a 
living creed. The educational standard in Finland is very high. 


‘Whereas in England there are hardly a dozen decent book-shops outside the 
University towns, in Finland there is a book-shop in every large village, even 
within the Arctic Circle. . . . The people of Finland, including the 3,000 Lapps of 
the farthest north, can read and write almost without exception. 

The Finns are pre-eminent in architecture and, of course, in music. 
The chapter on Recovery and Reorientation after the slump of 
1930-2 is full of good news of the power of the Finns to advance ; and 
the chapter on the Condition of the People at the present time is 
fascinating. In it there is a description of three typical farms with the 
manner of life there in peasant style, the agricultural operations and 
the forest work; and alongside it the various factories for woodwork 
and pulp, the main exporting industries. All this emphasises the 
desperate pity that such effort should be interfered with by the war- 


madness of 1939. 
* Finland. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
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The late Miss Gertrude Jekyll’s instructive book on Old English 
Household Life,* published in 1925, now forms the basis of a fresh 
volume, with the same title, prepared by Mr. Sydney R. Jones who has 
added, inter alia, many drawings and observations born of his long and 
intimate contact with the English countryside. Within 116 pages of 
text the reader will find a brief and attractive sketch of rural household 
life and domestic methods before the general imposition of a standard- 
ised and urban economy. Of particular interest are the descriptions 
and sketches of domestic utensils and implements, including for 
example the ancient “ coeverfu” or curfew. It is pointed out that 
originally the word signified the fire-cover used to smother the domestic 
fire, but that in the thirteenth century it came to be associated with 
the evening tolling of the bell which announced the hour of “ fires out.” 
In addition to the numerous drawings there are some 140 photographic 
plates which admirably illustrate and fortify the text. Many readers, 
however, will regret the absence of a bibliography, for this little volume 
is but the introduction to a great historical subject. 


* * * * * 


The latest volume of the Practical Library Handbooks series, entitled 
A Handbook of Classification and Cataloguing for School and College 
Librarians} by Miss M. S. Taylor, is written with a view to teaching the 
elements of those subjects and acting as a guide to school librarians. 
The majority of these librarians are primarily teachers and can give 
little time to training in librarianship, although some knowledge of 
classification and cataloguing is essential for the successful working of 
the smallest library. The first chapters of this volume deal with 
classification and show the necessity of using an approved scheme and 
discuss the three main methods suitable for school libraries, the Dewey, 
Bliss and Cheltenham classifications. School librarians should find the 
clear criticisms of these methods valuable in considering the most 
suitable scheme for individual requirements, but it is to be regretted 
that the Bliss and Cheltenham classifications are not fully outlined in 
this section. The most confusing branch of librarianship to amateurs 
is cataloguing, and in devoting more than half this volume to the 
subject the author emphasises both the need and importance of correct 
cataloguing. Simplified rules from the Anglo-American Joint Code are 
given for author and title entries; the different types of catalogues are 
described and compared, and examples of cataloguing entries illustrate 
the text throughout. The straightforward explanations of basic rules 
with examples should make the book an essential guide. The 
chapters on Subject and Form Catalogues are particularly valuable, 
for a correct understanding of them will lead to greater knowledge and 
use of the library. 

* Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 
ft Allen & Unwin. 53. net. 


